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E were fishing the Fléka, one of the best salmon rivers 

in Iceland, but: not mentioned in the guide books. 

There are as a matter of fact two rivers of this 

name, one useless for salmon and one excellent, 

and the evil repute of the one has succeeded in cloaking the 

good character of the other—an accident which as a fisherman 
{ am not in the least desirous of putting right. 

The farms are few and bad about there, so we had taken 
tents and provisions for two months, not to mention matches 
* and tobacco, for our nearest town was Akureyri, and that was 
three days’ journey by pony. 

There is no other place in the world like that crooked valley 
through which the Fl6k4 winds to the sea. On either side 
stand cliffs of volcanic rocks topped by immense fortifications, 
castles, and towers of basalt that you would swear were built 
by hand. The splits in the basalt are so even that the great 
stones seem to have been laid with rule and plumb-line, yet the 
hand of man has 
never _ touched 
them nor has the 
foot of man ever 
trod those battle- 
ments. Sometimes 
up there you catch 
a glimpse of what 
seems the flutter 
of ablack flag. It 
is a raven taking 
flight. When the 
weather is bad in 
the northern fjords 
and the ice packing 
along the coast 
great arctic gulls 
come screaming 
down the valley— 
fierce brutes that 
will sometimes 
attack a man with 
the ferocity of 
eagles. Even in 
the finest weather 
you always have 
the  whimbrells, 
and the cry of the 
whimbrell is the 
most desolate of 
all bird cries, or 
seems so, in’ the 
valley of the Fl6ka. 

There were 
three of us—my- 
self and two com- 
panions, Gillray 
and Matheson— 
not to mention the 
chief gillie, Thor- 
kell Thordurson, a 
big bearded Ice- 
lander, a native of 
Akureyri, filled to 
the brim with the 
legends of the place, stories from the sagas, and all sorts of 
strange fancies about ghosts and the water nix. 

At night after supper we would smoke and yarn. One never 
feels tired in Iceland. We would talk of the catch of the day 
and grumble at the size of the fish, for in the Fl6kA though five 
rods have taken 2,000 fish from it in a season the salmon 
scarcely ever reach above fifteen pounds. We would talk about 
a hundred things, but it would be strange if somewhere in the 
evening the talk did not bend towards the supernatural. 

It was the nature of the place, and lying there before the 
tents at eleven o'clock at night surrounded by those devils’ 
castles and with almost full daylight shining down the valley it 
was the hardest thing for the most matter-of-fact man to keep 
his mind from straying towards the borderland. 

One night about a fortnight after our arrival the talk fell on 
Newfoundland, and Gillray told of his experience on an island 
on the Newfoundland coast that was so badly haunted no one 


seated a country girl. 
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would live there alone, with the exception of one man, a_half- 
bred Eskimo. The place is well known; in fact, an article upon 
it appeared in a prominent newspaper some time ago. The 
person who sleeps there is invariably wakened at night by a 
crash like the stranding of a ship, to say nothing of the fact 
that all night long people can be heard walking and talking one 
to the other in the salmon-house. ; 

He topped this by a story of a ghost in the Orkneys, where 
he has a shoot. You meet it in the open; it takes the form of 
a pony with a decayed head, and it seems you can smell it 
as well as see it. Thordurson took fire at this, feeling perhaps 
that Icelandic ghosts were being outdone, and he told us the 
story of the water nix that haunted the Fl6kaé. Nearly every 
river has its water nix, a being without soul, and in the case’ 
of the Fl6ka nix desperately dangerous to people with souls, just 
as a villain without food is dangerous to well-fed individuals. 

Failing to make much mark with the water nix Thordurson 
brought up other 
Icelandic spectres 
—the_ phantom 
gull that haunts 
the Isa fjord, the 
black dog that 
dates from the 
days of Flossi and 
hunts still in the 
vicinity of Tjarnir, 
the wailing woman 
of Grimstadir, and 
the man without a 
face who walks by 
the Langjokul. 

Having filled 
us with these 
fancies he retired 
to his tent and we 
to ours, where we 
slept the sleep of 
Iceland, which is 
always a_ sleep 
filled with dreams. 
There is  some- 
thing in the air of 
Iceland _ which 
makes one’ dream, 
and not only 
dream but dream 
the weirdest 
things; and there 
is something in the 
scenery that works 
upon the mind so 
that at last one 
can lean towards 
belief in the wildest 
fancies. 

No wonder that 
the land is ghost- 
ridden and _ that 


“His arms were folded and his chin was resting almost on his breast, and by his side was the people in the 


She seemed talkiny to him”’ towns are Spiri- 


tualists almost to 
a man, it would be strange if they were otherwise; but there is 
this about the place that marks it as different from anywhere 
else—dream as you may you always wake up refreshed. 

One day shortly before the close of the salmon season and 
our holiday I dropped my rod and went botanising and geologising 
up the valley. Iceland is simply strewn with wild plants and 
flowers. You find them in the bleakest and most desolate places 
—stonecrop and the grass of the caraway seed and Icelandic 
poppies, to say nothing of flushes of purple heather here and 
there and the moss that spreads the old lava beds like a 
mattress. 

Matheson always fished up stream, where beyond the bend 
of the valley two salmon pools mirrored the crags and the 
desolation of a scenery far more terrific than even that of our 
camping place. He was one of the nicest men in the world 
but one of the most silent without being taciturn. When I 
turned the bend of the valley and found the first pool I found 
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Matheson shook his head. ‘No woman could write like that to a man she loved. It’s over. I shall 
not see her again”’ 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE FLOKA—cont. 


my friend’s gillie with the rods but there was no sign of Mathe- 
son. The gillie said he had gone up the valley but had not 
returned, and I left the man and went on my way, keeping an 
eve out for my fisherman. 

I found him close te the second pool. I sighted him a long 
distance off. He was seated with his back to a great crag of 
rock that had tumbled in who knows what distant ages from 
the cliffs above; his arms were folded and his chin was resting 
almost on his breast, and by his side was seated a country girl. 
They were a good way off, but in that air, which is clearer even 
than the air of Greece, I could see the little black cap which 
forms the national head-gear of the women on her head, the 
clint of the silver tags that hung from it, and the corn colour of 
her hair. 

She seemed talking to him, for her face was turned to his, 
and he seemed listening as a gloomy man might listen to a 
woman’s scolding. That idea of scolding struck me strangely 
and forcibly, and the suggestion was entirely in his attitude and 
in hers, for their faces I could not see and their words were of 
course far beyond me. 

Now Matheson was a man in whom I had the most perfect 
faith,a man born straight and bearing his birthmark stamped 
openly unon him, twenty-three years of age, well-to-do, with 
good prospects in the diplomatic service, and engaged to the 
most charming girl in the world. 

I knew his fiancée and I knew that he loved her and was 
devoted to her, and that it was in the 
nature of things next to impossible for 
him to cast his eye on another woman. 
Yet here he was seated beside another 
woman, and of all sure things on earth 
the thing I was surest of at that moment 
was the fact that this was not their first 
meeting. 

I turned away and went back to 
where the gillie was waiting, spoke a few 
words to the man, and returned to the 
tents. I was greatly disturbed in mind. 
Heaven knows I am no moralist, but the 
sudden discovery of the fact that Mathe- 
son was playing false with the girl I had 
known almost from childhood knocked 
me off my balance so that I could do 
nothing but lie in front of my tent and 
smoke. Fishing was out of the question, 
so Thordurson, who acted as my gillie, 
had his hands free. He was engaged in 
mending or doing something to a rod 
sitting within hail of me and smoking as 
he worked. ; 

As I reviewed the whole position it 
seemed to me that Matheson’s manner 
had changed, and changed within the last 
ten days. Of late he had been more 
silent and abstracted than usual as though 
something was weighing upon his mind. 
The thing was perfectly clear, and the 
question that bothered me now had to 
do with my own position in the matter. 

Ought I to interfere? As the friend 


who was making a fool of himself it was 
my plain duty to do something. I had 
learned from a long experience of life 
that men under the influence of some women become no longer 
men but just silly idiots flinging prospects and happiness to the 
wind, and certain in my mind that Matheson had fallen under 
the spell of some Icelandic Lilith I determined to do something 
to break the spell even if I could do nothing better than break 
camp and take him right away home. 

I came over to where Thordurson was mending the rod and 
sat beside him. 

“Thordurson,” said I, “are there many farms about 
here? ”’ 

“Farms about here? There are none. Farms! And who 
would be farming these rocks?” 

“Yes; but beyond the valley ?” 

“ There are mountains.” 

* Are there no houses? ” 

“None.” 

“But, see here, I saw a girl to-day walking up the valley— 
a country girl such as you see at the farms. Where did she 
come from?” 

“You saw no girl,” said Thordurson, “simply because there 
are no girls here.” 

“ Then my eyes deceived me?” 

* Yes,” laughed Thordurson, “ unless you saw the water nix.” 
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“This was no water nix because she was dressed in the 
national dress. What I saw was a farm girl, and my eyes 
did not deceive me.” 

“Well, who knows?” said Thordurson. ‘‘ Dressed as a 
farm girl? And since the nix takes any form, why should she 
not be dressed as a farm girl? Did you follow her?” 

SN Os 

“Well, take my advice; if you see that girl again do not 
follow her or she will do you evil.” 

“Why ?.” 

“T do not know why, but so it is. Should the nix.once put 
her spell on you your affairs will go to ruin, and the next thing 
you'll be found in one of the salmon pools.” 

The man irritated me with his senseless harping on the nix. 
Ghosts I could believe in, but water nixes were beyond me. 
I could have as easily believed in Pan. But I said nothing, for 
just at that moment a man on ponyback had entered the valley. 

It was a messenger from Akureyri bringing the mails, some 
newspapers and half-a-dozen letters, two for me, one for 
Matheson, and the rest for Gillray. Matheson’s letter was 
addressed in a girl’s hand. I knew the handwriting well—it was 
that of his fiancée, Hilda Graham, and I blessed it, for I saw 
in this letter something that might help to break the spell upon 
my friend and my plans for breaking camp and getting away 
next day. The letters had been brought by the Ceres, and I 
knew she would be back at Akureyri in less than a week’s time 
on the return voyage to Reykjavik, so we 
could take passage on her. 

I gave Thordurson instruction for 
breaking camp and sent him down stream 
to tell Gillray, alleging that I had received 
news in one of my letters that made it 
imperatively necessary for me to return 
home. I knew Gillray would not object as 
the season was almost over and the salmon 
ceasing to run, and when Matheson turned 
up that evening he offered no objection 
either. I then gave him his letter, and 
he went off to read it. 

An hour later he came and called me 
out of my tent, took me by the arm, and 
led me towards a big boulder on the river's 
bank. He put the letter he had received 
in my hand. 

* Read that,” said he. “ You know us 
both better than any other man, but | 
don’t think you know her. Does a man 
ever know what a woman really is till 
she has deceived him ?” 

“T read the letter, astonishment grow- 
ing on me as I read. There was no point 
in it. Nothing but vague dissatisfaction 
and a suggestion that they had both made 
a mistake and that it would be better to 
terminate the engagement. 

“ Why,’ I said, “this is only the letter 
of a girl in a temper about something. 
Most likely she has the migraine or the 
dressmaker hasn’t fitted her properly. 
Tear it up. We'll be home in little over 
a week, and once you see her it will be 
all right.” 

But he shook his head. 

“No woman could write like that to 
aman she loved. It’s over. I shall not see her again.” 

* But surely,’ said I, “‘ you are not going to take such a thing 
seriously ? She loves you. I know it, for I know her and how she 
feels towards you. Come, be a man and don’t act like a child.” 

He shook his head. “You can’t understand at all. If I 
did not love her as I do I would not see the thing so clearly. 
I am only going by my own feelings in the matter. For no 
reason on earth she has written me this letter—a letter I would 
not have written to her even if she had treated me badly. Not 
a word of regret—coldness itself. Well, no matter.” 

“You are going to forgive her? ” 

“ There is nothing to forgive, that’s the worst of it.” 

“Yes, there is. You are going to forgive her for what is most 
probably nervous irritation caused by your leaving her and 
going oft salmon-fishing. When was the letter dated?” 

“Ten days ago.” 

“Ah well, she has regretted it by this.” 

“ She cannot hide what she has shown.” 

“And what’s that ?”’ 

“That she doesn’t love me.” 

“Oh, rubbish ! ” 

“We won’t talk of it any more,” said Matheson, rising and 
folding the letter and putting it in his pocket. 

(Continued un p, xiv) 
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AN ECHO OF THE SUMMER: By Will Owen. 


‘““Beg pardon, capting, can yer ’elp a pore man? Been out o’ work three months I ’ave” 
“Out of work, eh? And what’s your trade ?” 
““T’m a perfessional water-finder I am” 
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ADRA 

RUAD, 

the red 

dog fox 

from Banagher, came to 
Kiltorkan on business of 
his own—business which 
he found more pressing 
because ten couple of 
the Ballyoughter Hounds 
ran not two furlongs 
behind. His tongue was 
out and his brush was 
down, for the meal which 
he had eaten at dawn 
lay heavy on his stomach, 
and it is six long Irish 
miles over the hills from 


Banagher Gorse to 
Kiltorkan. 
The shoulders’ of 


Kiltorkan Hill are shaggy 
with gorse and ling and 
so steep that many a 
horse has broken his 
heart over them, but 
they breed a stout race 
é of foxes. Madra Ruad himself 
ies. had been a_ Kiltorkan cub. 
: Therefore he knew the place 
well, rock and covert, and as 
he ran he thanked whatever 
gods he owned that the earth 
among the rocks on the brow 
of the hill was deep and safe, 
guarded by granite which would 
resist a charge of dynamite let 
alone spade and crowbar. 

Long ago some enterprising badger dug it, and since then it 
has held alternate generations of foxes and badgers, and each 
has tunnelled the main shaft a little deeper and made the dormi- 
tory at the bottom a little more snug. But the earth had been 
empty for a season or more. Therefore it was an unpleasant 
shock to Madra Ruad when half-way down to be brought up 
standing by the unmistakable sound of a snore just ahead. He 
investigated light-foot, and above the stuffy, earthy smell of the 
place winded badger. Now badger—even at mid-day when 
heavy with sleep—was a tough customer, and Madra Ruad 
never had much stomach for fighting, certainly not in his present 
draggled plight. He decided to remain where he was for the 
present. The earth was too deep to let him hear what went on 
outside, but he knew that the men could not dig among the 
rocks so he lay down to bite thorns out of his pads. The throb 
of his heart had slowed to its accustomed steady tune when he 
heard the shuffle of feet up the passage. Madra Ruad sat up 
and closed his jaws with a click. He had forgotten the terrier. 

Now Rip, kennel terrier to the Ballyoughter Hunt, was as 
game and eke as disreputable a little cur as ever ran with 
hounds. He sneezed the dust out of his nose as he crept into 
the earth, and then whimpered with sheer delight because he 
winded Madra Ruad down the passage in front of him and 
knew that there was going to be a big fight. But although all 
the advantage of position was with him Madra Ruad was not 
anxious to fight. He spat at his pursuer, and then, whipping 
round, slunk down the earth. Rip yelped joyfully and followed 
him, nose down, in the dark. 

It was many moons since Madra Ruad had lain in Kiltorkan 
earth, but he remembered that in the dormitory chamber right 
at the bottom there used to be a narrow emergency exit which 
communicated with a labyrinth of ancient rabbit burrows. 
There at any rate he knew that he could puzzle the dog a while. 
But suddenly he was pulled up short by a grumbling snore 
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which sounded just under his pads. He had forgotten the 
badger. Badger before, dog behind—Madra Ruad was between 
the Devil and the deep sea. The terrier was hot upon his track, 
breathing hard in the darkness, and here the passage was too 
narrow for him to turn and protect himself in the rear. But 
Madra Ruad was very wily, with cunning begotten of two 

winters in the Ballyoughter country, and as he crept along he 
blessed the badger’s surly temper and stout claws. 

The narrow opening to the dormitory of the Kiltorkan earth 
was between two stones polished smooth by the constant pass- 
ing and repassing of furry pelts. As Madra Ruad squeezed 
himself sideways between them something hot and hairy stirred 
under his pads with a rumbling growl. The badger was awake. 
He reared himself from his bed of dry moss, and Madra Ruad 
crouching in a corner heard his ill-tempered snarl as he snuffled 
at the combined scents of fox and dog, either equally hateful 
to badger nostrils, which poisoned his lair. It was pitch dark in 
the little round chamber. and the air was so hot and heavy that 
even Madra Ruad, used as he was to lie underground, gasped as 
he listened to the terrier’s eager whimper at the entrance. The 
badger listened also, and his little pig’s eyes grew red and angry. 
He bundled out and charging up the passage caught the terrier 
with his snout and drove him back snapping and struggling. 
Rip, who had expected to find Madra Ruad at bay, was a little 
taken aback by this sudden attack; but fox or badger, either 
were alike to him, for either meant a fight, and at any rate 
quarters were too close for discrimination. With bristling scruff 
and hacking yelps of joy he flew at the badger, and blundering 
against the latter’s hairy shoulder in the darkness he set his 
teeth in it. 

But when the badger found that he could not catch his 
assailant he tried other tactics and backed precipitately down 
the passage. Rip straggled his legs apart to maintain his ground 
and grunted and tugged at a mouthful of thick hair, but weight 
for weight he was no match for the badger and was gradually 
drawn back to the dormitory. 

Madra Ruad, half-hidden under a pile of moss, heard them 
returning and knew that when once they were with him in the 
lair his chances of escape would be small indeed. Was there 
any chance that—diligent sapper as he was—the badger had not 
filled up the old emergency exit which led to the upper world ? 
Madra Ruad scurried round, tossing the bedding right and left 
as he sought for the opening. When he found it it was scarcely 
wide enough for a rabbit, and for one panic-stricken moment his 
shoulders stuck fast but he wriggled them through, and where his 
shoulders could pass his brush could follow. The next moment 


“the dog and badger struggled into the dormitory. 


Meanwhile Rip, thoroughly enjoying himself, was so pleased 


at obtaining a rump hold that when the badger turned he 
forgot caution and made a snap at the shoulder. He missed 


his hold, and the next instant his enemy’s jaws closed like a 
trap on his leg. It was as well for Rip that it was his leg and 
not his body which those terrible teeth seized or the life would 
have been squeezed out of him very quickly, but as it was he 
twisted round, and snapping at the badger’s throat wrenched 
himself free. But the badger himself, although far less punished 
than was his opponent, had no wish to continue the fight. All he 
wanted was to rid himself of the troublesome intruder and curl 
up to sleep again in peace. He heard the terrier returning to 
the attack, dragging his broken leg and sobbing i in his breathing, 
but he had no mind to face those teeth again. He wheeled 
round and began to dig. No one in the woods can dig like the 
badger. The sand flew up in showers as he tore at the floor 
with his fore claws and shovelled the rubbish together with his 
hind legs until he had heaped it up to the roof in a pile 2 ft. 
thick. Then he lay down to lick his wounds and listen to the 
terrier’s muffled challenges in the passage outside until he fell 
asleep. Rip attacked the barricade again and again, until, finding 
that he could not break through it, he gave up and crept back 
to daylight. And although it is understood that the honours of 
the day are claimed for divers reasons by all three parties, I for 
my part am inclined to accord them to Rip. 
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HONOURS EASY IN THE UNDERGROUND. 


Rip straggled his legs apart to maintain his ground and grunted and tugged at a mouthful of thick hair, 
but weight for weight he was no match for the badger and was gradually drawn back to the dormitory 
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Sparis 


HE bishop was very short—oh, but very! He habitually 
stood upon a hassock to preach, but upon one occasion 
when he was visiting a parish in his diocese at matins 
the verger omitted to place the stool in the pulpit, 

and the pulpit was deep. The bishop’s head just appeared 
over the pulpit edge, and nervously he gave out the text, “ And 
what of the body?” Some of the congregation did not smile. 


ome pregnant and palpitant “ whys”: Why does a woman 
always run across the road? Has she more confidence in 
her speed than in her judgment? Why does a girl always want 
a man to give up something for her—his club, his pipe, his 
friend, his moustache ? 
Is it that she wishes 
to exact payment for 
the privilege of loving 
her? And why when 
aman stumbles on his 
wife’s train does he 
always look as if she 
had put it there to trap 
and mortify him ? 


, , 
o know one’s hus- 


band and not to 
let him know one knows 
him is to be wise. 
A sweet disposition 
is very useful—to 
those who impose on it. 
* Eg k 
[2 this aggressive age 
the man who suc- 
ceeds is he who, having 
knocked at the door of 
Opportunity, if she does 
not open to him breaks 
the lock. 


* aK 
M arriage is often 
+"* chief mourner at 
Love’s funeral. 
M en labour to pull 
c the love’ knot 
tight yet balk at the 
matrimonial yoke. 
Sclt-discipline is the 
cement in the 
structure of success. 


} ew men know how 

to say good-bye ; 
few women know when 
to say it. 


* * 


4 orgiveness is more 
often a sign of 
loving too little than 

loving too much. 
an is a_ perfectly 


N 

+ reasonable being ; 
he only wants a beau- 
tiful woman who is without vanity, a slim one who is somewhat 
plump, a clever one who is not intellectual, and an angelic one 
who does not sit in judgment upon him. 


* 


% 3k % 
7 c “ : . 
W e so often say we “ yielded to temptation’? when really 
we have bullied temptation into taking us on. 
* t 
gi cynical analyst finds in the increasing narrowness of wed- 
ding rings a disinclination among women to acknowledge 
their weakness for any one man. 


rom t 
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One of the many amusing drawings which appear in ‘‘ Winter’s Pie,’’ the Christmas 

issue of ‘“‘Printer’s Pie.’? This new favourite was published on the 4th of this 

There may be a few copies left but our 

readers will need to lose no time if they wish to secure a copy of this capital 
Christmas number 


month and has had a tremendous sale. 
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Yule Log. 


Propinguity, not absence, is love’s greatest test. How 

pleasurable to conjure up an absent face, endowing it 
with renewed beauties! It is of the daily contemplation of a 
present one that boredom is bred. 


SS * * 


V hen we are willing to own we are wrong we are not far 
from right. 


“Lhe operation had been successful and the great specialist 
entered the room where the anxious family waited to tell 
them all that it was good that they should know. “The 
mystery of the sudden seizure is solved,” he announced; “there 
was in the appendix a 
good-sized grape pip.” 
“Ah! That decides 
me,” exclaimed the 
patient’s parent as he 
strode to the electric 
bell- push. “I will 
never have fruit in the 
house again.” And to 
the footman who 
answered the bell he 
said, “James, ring up 
Harrods at once and 
countermand the bana- 
nas.” 
Oassion is the tempter 
and true love the 
moralist that holds us 
up to our highest ideals. 
very man_ trains 
himself to be a 
fool in at least one 
direction, 


t is perversity not 
poverty that makes 
bachelors. 


7 : 
Ne woman is really 
old until other 
women instruct men 
“ : 3 
to be nice to her. 
nly the young die 
good. 


A ™aign a man for 
his sins and his 
vices, but if you seek 
not his deathless enmity 
do not remind him of 
his mistakes 
* 


* 


NoRMAK 
MERROW / 


oredom not tempta- 
tion is what in- 
clines the downward 
WINE path. 


G ilence is golden, but 

= how carelessly the 

present generation 

handle their valuables. 
* x 3 


* 


he lower, the middle, and the upper classes in England 
should respectively be renamed the educated, the highly 
educated, and the highly uneducated. 
Have you ever noticed that when a man tells you his library 
contains all the gems of English literature they are 
usually uncut gems ? 
~he truth about one usually lies half-way between what one’s 
friends say while one is here and what one’s epitaph says 
after one has passed from hence into the hereafter. 
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TREE-LIKE IN FORM, 


‘CLUTCHES THE EARTH 
VERY TENACIGUSLY, 


HAS A ROOTED 
ANTIPATH Y 
TO MUSHROOMS 


FIRST APPEARANCE 


INTHESE ISLANDS 
ABOUT 1066. 


TS HIGHLY PRIZED BY 
AMERICAN COLLECTORS 


No. I—THE ARISTOPEERATICUS BRITANNICUS 
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UNNATURAL HISTORY. By Dudley Tennant. 


COLOR.YELLOW STREAKED WITH BLUE 
EXHIBITS A RABID JEALOUSY TOWARDS 
ITS OWN KIND 
FOUND MOSTLY INTHE PURLIEUS OF 
FLEET 37 
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UNNATURAL HISTORY. By Dudley Tennant. 


COLOUR GOLDEN 
BREEDS IN INDUSTRIAL CENTRES 
WHEN FULLY FLEDGED OFTEN MIGRATES 
AND NESTSON OLD FAMILY ESTATES — 


DEVELOPES EVENTUALLY A VERY 
GARGANTUAN APPEARANCE 


# IS USUALLY SURROUNDED BY A SWARM 
OF PARASITES 


No. III.—THE BIGGOLDBUGGUM 
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_ HASA VERY COMPLAINTIVE NOTE 
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By Miss Nellie Hozier. 


into an arm chair in his mother’s drawing-room. His 
boots were caked with mud and his face was hot and 
shiny. 

“What’s the matter now?” asked the duchess, who was 
buried almost up to her knees in a cargo of multi-coloured wools. 

“Same old thing,’ grunted Lord Maurice. 

“ Dear child, don’t talk through your teeth ; and what do you 
mean ?”’ said his mother feigning to be deaf as well as obtuse. 

* Refused again, of course, and a five-mile walk each way for 
nothing.” 

“Oh, my poor boy!”’ the duchess sighed more to herself than 
to her rejected offspring; “the girls of the present day are 
ungrateful, independent little hussies.” She dropped several 
stitches in her indignation and stopped murmuring to retrieve 
them. ; 

She and her son were extraordinarily fond of each other and 
he kept no secrets from her. Perhaps if he had been more 
reticent about his love affairs and she less interfering they might 
have been more successful. Asit was Lord Maurice, considered 
by all mothers to be the acme of 
eligibility, with a  safely-invested 
income of £4,000 a year indepen- 
dent of Jand, could find no favour 
in the eyes of the young ladies of 
the present day. He had made 
three attempts in the course of that 
London season, and May, June, and 
July had each yielded an unequi- 
vocal no. Not that he particularly 
wanted to marry. He was quite 
happy as he was, but it almost 
amounted to torture to his mother 
to see her favourite son idling about 
his home without apparently a 
romantic thought in his head. 
“Maurice must marry” had owing 
to her persistency become a proverb 
in the countryside. The plums of 
English girlhood, ripe and unripe, 
were brought to Charlton Towers, 
and Maurice fled anywhere at their 
approach, but all his hiding places 
had long since been discovered. 
There would be a _ painful and 
carefully-arranged interview in the 
drawing-room. His mother would 
sail out at one door and his sisters 
at another; his elder brother was 
soldiering abroad. Maurice could 
never quite realise what was happen- 
ing till a formidable wink from his 
youngest sister revealed to him his 
impending fate. 

Then it was too late for either 
victim to retreat. The heavy oak 
doors were noiselessly closed as if 
to emphasise the duality of the 
moment, and Maurice, from whom a 
promise to propose had been extracted the preceding night, 
pulled himself together. 

After an awkward pause he would take the plunge. He had 
tried many methods and had even gone to the length of buying 
a pamphlet entitled “ How to Propose, by One who Knows.” 

Sometimes he had played the rough fellow unversed in the 
gentle arts of love. ‘ Will you marry me?” he had crudely 
blurted out. Sometimes he had been humble and self-effacing. 

“ T know I’m an awkward sort of creature and ”’—long pause, 
*and—and—and—and—er —all that, but would you, could 
you of 


ae MAURICE MANNERING groaned noisily and sank 


‘ 


Sometimes he had made an impassioned declaration of his 
feelings, and even ventured further endearments, but whatever 
the manner—coy, passionate, or bold—the result was the same. 
The lady had found an excuse, and Maurice was left standing 
alone on the hearthrug warming or not warming, according to 
the temperature, his disconsolate coat tails. 

“But what did you say to her, my boy ?”’ resumed his mother 
putting aside her work. “ Tell me exactly what happened.” 

* Oh, what’s the good?” 


MISS NELLIE HOZIER 


The author of this story, who is the daughter of Lady 
Blanche Hozier and a sister of Mrs. Winston Churchill 


“The good!” exclaimed the duchess indignantly, “all the 
good in the world. If your mother can’t help you in these things 
who can? And remember, my dear, that your father in these 
matters was an education in himself. I wish you to tell me 
exactly what you did from the beginning.”’ 

“Well, let me see,’ said Maurice. ‘‘I walked over to 
Tippett and asked if Miss Helen Somers was at home.” 

“Walked! Oh, my boy!’ The duchess sighed. 
should have motored over, never walked. 
swain on foot. It looks like a—like a 3 

* Like a footman,” teased Maurice ponderously. 

His mother smiled gravely. ‘‘ No, dear; but it was most 
unsuitable. Forty years ago your father rode over to me. I 
was sitting in the garden. I hada white tarletan gown on, and 
when I saw him on horseback through the gate looking so noble, 
so beautiful ’—she gave a sensuous sigh of reminiscence. 

“Then the band played,” said Lord Maurice vulgarly. 

“Maurice, dear, don’t be coarse. As I said before, forty 
years ago your father rode, now he would have motored, and 
you should have done the same.” 

“Well, then. Then I was shown 
into the drawing-room where she was 
playing the pianola, so I fired away.” 

“While she was playing?” 

“Well, she didn’t seem to care 
to stop so I begged her to go on.” 

“You should have offered to take 
her for a drive.” 

“But I hadn’t got my motor, I 
tell you.” 

‘* Well, you should have suggested 
something—something vigorous. 
Anything was better than what you 
did.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Go on.” 

“Well, then I proposed and she 
pretended not to hear me.” 

“Not hear you?” 

“No; she went on playing much 
harder, something terrific, with ‘all 
the noisy pedals down so that I 
had to say it all over again—practi- 
cally yelled it. Then she shouted 
something and wagged her head 
about in the wrong direction, so 
I put on a broken-hearted look and 
walked home wagging my _ head 
also.” 

“Maurice, how can you be so 
tiresome. I don’t believe she re- 
fused you at all. Oh, dear child, 
don’t look so unhappy.” : 

“But I’m not unhappy, thank 
you.” 

“Yes you are, dear. You don’t 
know it but I can see it. Oh, my 
dear, dear boy, rouse yourself and 
don’t be so indolent. You ought to 
be thinking of something desperate now instead of lolling about 
in an arm chair like a successful lover.” 

Maurice lit a cigarette. 

“Tf you would only listen to me a little more I know you 
would be accepted. Now you are really very fond of Helen, and 
I do want you to try again. She has just broken off her engage- 
ment with that horrid Bobby Randall and you must strike while 
the iron is hot. I have a new and excellent idea. Instead of 
proposing to her in person, as you seem to be so awkward, you 


“ y 
You 
No girl cares for a 


Dorothy Hickling 


must write to her. Now, Maurice, not another word.” The 
duchess’s face was glowing with excitement. 
“Oh Lord, I wish you’d leave me in peace,’ Maurice 


groaned, 

Her eyes filled with tears. All her life she had been re- 
nowned for screwing out a tear at a moment’s notice, and no 
one except her brother—who had since gone to the bad—had 
watched the operation unmoved. 

So Maurice knew that he was beaten. After all he did quite 
like the girl, and her answer had been slightly indistinct. He 
wrote a very charming letter, and of course his mother watched 
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MAURICE MUST MARRY. 


Lord Maurice tried to look as if he was enjoying a friendly stroll with a chance companion and made an 
inane remark about the crops, but his companion made not the slightest response, and Lord Maurice’s 
cup of humiliation was full 
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MAURICE MUST 


him over his shoulder. She cried genuinely as she read her 


son’s effusion. Any girl who could refuse that, she thought, must © 


have a heart of stone, and in her emotion she used her lace 
lappets as a handkerchief. 

But Maurice was suddenly asserting himself. “* Now listen, 
mother.” He waved the document in his hand. “I am doing 
this because you have nagged me into it, but if she refuses me 
it is the very last time I shall ever make advances to anyone 
in this county or indeed in England at all, and if she accepts, 
well I am sorry for her, for I shall visit your bullyings on her 
head.” 

“ Dear boy!’ the duchess looked beatific. 
yourself. I don’t want Whitebait to see it. 
good luck to it.” 

““No peace for the willing,’ said Maurice, and he walked 
down the drive, knocking the head off every growing thing within 
reach of his stick. About a hundred yards from the lodge gates 
and a half-mile from the village of Charlton there was a pillar 
box, emptied twice daily. To this pillar box Lord Maurice made 
his way. He read that the next collection was in an hour’s 
time, and as if afraid of changing 
his mind he dashed his letter down 
the narrow chasm. He had meant 
really to keep hold of it for a 
moment or two, but his fingers 
were clumsy, and in one instant 
the missive was irrevocably posted. 

Instantly Maurice felt hot all 
over. He was in a furious temper 
and it was not improved by seeing 
little Tommy Sanders, one of the 
lodgekeeper’s sons, grinning at his 
antics. £3 

“What do you want, you little 
rascal?” he said trying to look 


“Go and post it 
Go quickly, and 


dignified. And then recognising 
him, -“ Oh, it’s you, Tommy.” 
Tommy’s grin became _ sheepish 


and he resumed his way, probably 
to school. v: 

“Tommy!?? shouted Lord 
Maurice. He suddenly had an 
idea, and he looked up and down: 
the road. Tommy spun round. 
“Could you get me a bit of string 
and—er—er a hook ora bent pin?” 

Tommy looked dense and then 
seemed to have a flash of intuition. 
“T’ve got a bootlace and a hook 
for bait-fishing,” he hazarded. 

“That’s splendid,’ said Lord 
Maurice, but his face was more 
than ordinarily red as he went on. 
“Do you see that half-crown, 
Tommy?” 

Tommy saw it very well. 

“Not a word to a soul and it’s 
yours.” 

Tommy’s eyes were like brandy 
balls as the money changed hands 
and the coast was clear. 

“Give me the lace and the 
hook,’ said Lord Maurice, and 
having carefully tied the one to 
the other the line was cautiously 
dropped into the box. He waggled 
it from right to left for some time, 
and then Tommy tried; then they dragged it impatiently away 
from each other and waggled it again and nothing happened. 
Not so easily is the law of the land broken. 

Then Tommy had an idea. “I’ve got some sticky stuff at 
home,” he suggested. “ Shall I get it?” 

“Yes,” said Lord Maurice, whose blood was up. 
along and look sharp.” 

In a second Tommy’s feet were twinkling down the road. 
Lord Maurice worked on alone with his bit of string, and pre- 
sently the hook did seem to be catching in the flap of something. 
He became entirely absorbed in the effort of trying to raise it 
successfully. He gave the string a little tug and the grip of the 
hook was evidently a firm one. Cautiously and cunningly he drew 
up the prize. Triumph was very near. “ Hang!” he roared at 
the top of his voice, for a heavy hand fell on his shoulder and the 
letter slipped away to the depths. Lord Maurice sprang round 
and found himself confronted by a young and strange policeman. 
He became purple in the face, stammered, and ejaculated again. 

The policeman was suffering from no such confusion. He 
was new, zealous, and bloodthirsty, and the county beat was a 
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i HE. AND SHE 


By Leslie Mary Oyler 


She stood light-hearted, fancy free ; 
The holly berries gleaming red 

Just matched her lips as temptingly 
Some mistletoe hung o’er her head. 


He gazed at her with longing eyes, 
Then to her wistfully appealed, 

Lauded her goodness to the skies, 
Coaxing, imploring her to yield. 


To life she gave an added zest, 
Her exquisite unfailing taste 
In all her actions was expressed 
(His arm stole gently round her waist). 


But though the boon he craved was swee: 
She resolutely shook her head ; 

He beat a sorrowful retreat, 
His cherished visions crushed and dead. 


He left without one backward look, 
Stiflinz a broken-hearted sigh, 

This boy who’d supplicated cook 
To give him “just one more mince pie.” 


IO 
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dull one. Here was a culprit captured red-handed. 
colossal and imminent loomed in his brain. 

Lord Maurice recovered himself and spoke. He also shook 
off the blue arm which seemed to be developing a leech-like 
tendency. ‘All right, my man,” he explained. “I was only 
trying to get out something I dropped in by mistake.” He 
fumbled in his pocket and then remembered he had given his 
only coin to Tommy. If only it had been old Bobby Smithers. 


Promotion 


A word of explanation would have sufficed, but this was a | 
dreadful young man with not a gleam of tact in his whole com- ' 


position. He even seemed to read Lord Maurice’s unspoken 
thought, for he tackled the curious situation by saying, “ It ain't 
no use trying money on me. You just come along to the police 
station and try your hexplanation on the sergeant; he'll know 
what to do with a toff who is found poking his fingers in his 
Majesty’s letter box. Circumstantial evidence, that’s what that 
is.’ And he pocketed the line which was dangling forlornly 
from the slit. 


“Oh, don’t be a fool!” said Maurice. “Don’t you know who ; 


I am, you young ass?” 

“ Aboosive language,’’ said the 
policeman whipping out a pocket 
book, “will be put down against 
you, likewise resistance, and there’s 
many a cove done time for less.” 

“But look here, my good man, 
I am Maurice Mannering—Lord 
Maurice Mannering from Charlton 
Towers over there.” 


bobby insolently. 

“All right then; don’t think, 
you fool,’”’ said Maurice, * but I jolly 
well hope that old Smithers will 
take the ginger out of you and 
that I will be there to see it.” 

“None of your lip,” rejoined 
the other. “ March.” 

And Maurice, making a virtue of 
necessity, strode along by the side 
of his captor. It was a long stretch 
to the police station, and he had 
time during the walk to reflect on 
the danger of the times in which 
he lived. His meditations were 
disturbed by the sound of the 
clip-clap of hoofs round the bend 
of the road and in a moment a 
vehicle came in sight. It was a 
tandem driven by a girl, and as it 
drew nearer Maurice recognised his 
latest lady-love’s features. It was 
Helen Somers herself. He tried 
to look as ifhe was enjoying a 
friendly stroll with a chance com- 
panion and made an inane remark 
about the ‘crops which seemed 
singularly inappropriate at 
Christmas-time. But the surly 
fellow made not the slightest 
response, and Lord Maurice’s cup 
of humiliation was full. 

Miss Somers raised her eye- 
brows a fraction and gave h'm a 
beautiful smile. But in his anguish 
Maurice forgot to take off his hat 
‘ or even to bow. 

They reached the police court at last and walked into the 
sergeant’s presence. He was sitting at a rough table littered 
with dirty. documents. “This is a serious matter, my lord,” 
said the older man after the callow policeman had unfolded his 
tale, and Maurice looked at his boots. 

The sergeant took down various notes and dismissed the 
man with “ Right, Jenks, there’s a couple of fellows want looking 
to in cell No. 4.”.. The man saluted like an automaton and left 
the room. 

The sergeant waited an instant, then he winked at Maurice 
slowly and comprehensively, and Maurice winked back at him. 

“ But what will you do, Smithers ? You know quite well I was 
not trying to steal.” 

“ Perfectly, my lord. That will be all right,” said the sergeant, 
who had played soldiers with the prisoner when he was the 
farmer’s son on the Charlton estate. 

“Thank you, Smithers,” said Lord Maurice, “ you're a brick. 
Come up and see me at any time. By the way, 1 didn’t get 
that confounded letter back after all. Oh well, it won’t make 
much difference.” 


(Continwed om p. xxiv) 
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“MILESTONES” 


AT THE ROYALTY. ACT I., 1860 


The characters, reading from left to right, are: Rose Sibley (Miss Mary Jerrold), John Rhead (Mr. Dennis Eadie), Mrs. Rhead (Miss Mary Relph), 
Samuel Sibley (Mr. Hubert Harben), Ned Pym (Mr. Stanley Logan), and Gertrude Rhead (Miss Haidee Wright) 


MR. DENNIS EADIE 


Whose superb presentation of Sir John Rhead in 
stones ’’ has further established his high reputation 


“ Mile- 


HE success of Milestones is at once 
the most gratifying as well as the 
most sensational feature of the 
theatrical season of 1912.  Pro- 

duced by Messrs. Vedrenne and Eadie on 
March 5 its popularity was assured from 
the very first. During the month of Au- 
gust when most theatres are filled with 
* deadheads’”’ or emptiness the Royalty 
was turning people away at every perform- 
ance. And the ‘secret of this colossal 
success is not far to seek. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett and Mr. Edward Knoblauch’s play 
is the most human drama that London has 
seen for many years. To analyse the 
extraordinary charm it possesses for the 
vast majority of people is consequently not 
difficult. There is hardly an incident in 
this life of the Rhead family but everyone 
of us can find a parallel to it in our own 
lives. Most of us at one time or another 
have had to fight our battle against preju- 
dice and misunderstanding; most of us 
have at one time or another had to suffer 
at the hands of youth. The fight of John 
Rhead against the conventions of 1860 and 
the bitter awakening which is his when he 
finds that in 1885 even his ideas of pro- 
gress have become old-fashioned have 
been reproduced to a greater or less degree 
in the lives of every one of us. 
t is the struggle of youth against the pre- 
judices of age; the tragedy of this 
same youth when at last it finds that even 
youth may become old. Atthe same time, 
who does not know the intolerance of one 
generation for the faults of another, those 
very faults, too, which they themselves 
committed ? Nobody likes to suffer the 
same pains which they wittingly or un- 
wittingly once made others suffer. That is 
one of life’s little ironies. In Milestones 
these two commonplace tragedies of every- 
body’s life have been reproduced to per- 
fection. It is this extraordinary human 
appeal which grips one as no other play 
has gripped one for years. In many ways 
it is a lesson to parents just as it is a 
lesson to their children. That perhaps is 
why—and oh the irony of it !—sons and 
daughters exclaim that they “certainly 


Ich 


must take mother and father to see it.’ 
and mothers and fathers insist upon 
taking their children. But apart from this 
drama of * mistakes’ in three periods, and 
the wonderful picture it gives of the selfish- 
ness and misunderstanding and disappoint- 
ment which form the common tragedy of 
people’s lives, the most poignant thing in 
this extraordinary play is the character of 
Gertrude Rhead. 


* % * 
E ere we have one of the most marvel- 
lously lifelike creations in the whole 
of modern drama. Poor Gertrude! She 
stands as the symbol for her sex, or rather 
for those of her sex who, having. sacri- 
ficed their hearts and inclinations on the 
altar of parental control, find out at last 
that their whole life has been ruined, that 
their youth has passed, empty and useless, 
and that age is upon them—lonely, dis- 
appointed, and sad. She represents the 
living sacrifice which the nineteenth cen- 
tury offered up to the gods of prejudice, 
authority, and convention. Lonely, bitter, 
faded, she fights for that liberty of choice 
for her nieces which her parents had denied 
to her. She knows, alas! what the suffer- 
ing of the woman ,who turns her back on 
love is—and all for a fetish, too—a spasm 
of fear at a moment of weakness. 
* * * 


he stands alone at last, the silent ob- 
server of the ruin which the prejudice 
of other people may work in the lives of 
those who obey, and she protests with all 
her might against that selfishness which 
would wreck the day dream of young lives; 
but because she is a spinster, and depen- 
dent and old—who cares? Nobody. She 
is of no account; she is not supposed to 
understand. Yet the character of Gertrude 
Rhead dominates the play. She stands for 
the tragedy of the nineteenth - century 
middle-class old maid—the woman who by 
prejudice has been cheated of her birth- 
right, of her children, of the devoted com- 
panionship of the man she loved. If 
Milestones were not such a remarkable 
play as it is this character would mark it 
out as being one of the most human and 
pathetic pieces of the dramatic year. 


tras 
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THE FINAL SCENE OF THIS GREAT BEAUTIFUL PLAY 
On the left of group is Miss Haidee Wright as Gertrude Rhead and in centre Miss Gladys Cooper as the Hon. Muriel Pym; Sir John Rhead (Mr. Dennis 


[re leave the absorbing topic of this 

great play we find that from every 
point of view the theatrical season of 1912 
has been one of great importance. Even 
the optimists are happy, while the pessi- 
mists, who seemingly would hate to find 
that the English stage was going anywhere 
other than “ to the dogs,” hold out promises 
of hope. A year which has produced such 
plays as Mr. Stanley Houghton’s Hindle 
Wakes, Mr. Macdonald Hastings’s New 
Sin, Mr. Moffat’s Bunty Pulls the 
Strings—although perhaps this amusing 
Scotch comedy belongs to last year—Miss 
Sowerby’s Rutherford and Son, Rein- 
hardt’s production of Gidipus Rex, and 
Granville Barker’s production of The Win- 
ter’s Tale, a year, I say, that has pre- 
sented these remarkable plays is certainly 
one which must prove notable in the 
annals of the English stage. The only 
disappointment perhaps is that the much- 
discussed National or Shakspere’s Theatre 
seems no nearer realisation than it was 
years ago, although as the frivolous 
would suggest the idea gave birth to 
“ Shakspere’s England’ at Earl’s Court 
and proved itself far more popular. Also 
the failure of Mr. Hammerstein to esta- 
blish a permanent opera house in London, 
where operas of to-day and_ yesterday 
might be heard to their best advantage 
and at a reasonable price, is certainly a 
thing to mourn over and for ever regret. 

* % * 


nd if the present year has proved 
anything it has certainly proved 
that the play of atmosphere rather than 
incident is by far the more successful. 
The most popular pieces of the past 
twelve months have undoubtedly been 
those which represented the “everyday ” 
interestingly and well. The drama_ of 
ideas, the drama of ordinary life, the 
drama in which modern tendencies, 
modern thought, modern ‘ movements” 
have been presented—not boringly as in 
Bernard Shaw's Getting Married but 
vividly and entertainingly as in Hindle 
Wakes, Rutherford and Son, Fanny’s 
Iirst Play (if we may include a_ piece 


Eadie) is seen on right 


which had already passed its 200th per- 
formance last year and is still running). 
Man and Superman (most successfully 
revived), and The New Sin—have one 
and all been successful. And to these we 
must add Bunty, a play in which charac- 
terisation and dialogue are everything 
and the old-fashioned dramatic “ thrill” 
practically non-existent. 


ut of course even in the most successful 
year there are some disappointments 
—good plays which ought to have been 
more popular, artistic productions which 
should have received more general appre- 
ciation. The Five Frankforters was a 
charming comedy—quaint, amusing, well- 
acted; Night Birds at the Lyric and 
Autumn Manoeuvres at the Adelphi were 
both brave attempts to raise modern 
musical comedy to the importance of comic 
opera; while Orpheus in the Under- 
ground, Sir Herbert Tree’s magnificently- 
mounted version of Offenbach’s famous 
operette; The Pigeon, a fine, thoughtful 
piece of work by John Galsworthy, superbly 
acted in every particular; and Pinero’s 
clever if somewhat caustic comedy, The 
‘Mind the Paint’ Girl, did not receive 
half the popular support they so richly 
deserved. But the year has brought forth 
Mr. Macdonald Hastings, Miss Sowerby, 
and Mr. Harold Chapin, three new dra- 
matists of exceeding promise; and the 
success of Reinhardt’s Gdipus Rex and 
Mr. Granville Barker's production of The 
Winter's Tale show us that there is a 
large and enthusiastic public eager for 
originality, beauty, and poetry in stage 
production. Moreover, though this per- 
haps is retrogression, the success of such 
farces as The Glad Eye, The Girl in the 
Taxi, and The Bear Leaders proves that 
the playgoer whose only need is to laugh 
has by no means followed in the wake of 
the extinct dodo. But the chief subject 
for congratulation in the season of 1912 
is not only the excellence of the “ excep- 
tions”? but the general superiority of the 
“average”? in every class of theatrical 
entertainment. 
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Photorraphs by Foulsham & Banfield 
WRIGHT 


MISS HAIDEE 


Whose acting of Gertrude Rhead in ‘Milestones’? was an 
outstanding feature of an outstanding play 
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»Ki-ing— 


Illustrated by Starr Wood. 


KI-ING asa sport has only come into prominence within 
quite recent years, but some of us think that it is one of 
the most delightful forms of exercise ever devised by the 
wit of man. Not the least of its charms is that it enables 

its devotees, with companions of their choice, to leave for a while 
the hotels, with the hum and noise of people skating, curling, 
or tobogganing, and retire into the silent and beautiful world 
of mountains. 

Silent indeed it is, for the streams are frozen, but the faintest 
trickling of water can be heard, and there is no sound of birds. 
Even our familiar friend, the cow with 
her bell, is safely shut up in a barn, 
which fact is only too evident to the 
sense of smell if one takes a walk 
through the village. But there is no 
feeling of loneliness or depression, 
rather one of exhilaration and intense 
~ joy at being a living, sentient being. 
The sky is so blue, the sun so warm, 
the snow so crisp and sparkling on 
ground and tree, the mountains stand 
out in such clear-cut relief against the 
sky, one’s friends are so delightfully 
foolish, that one is acutely conscious 
of a real joie de vivre; enough 
surely. But on returning from an 
expedition, somewhat late perhaps, 
when the sun no longer throws his 
‘magic spell over everything, one feels 
sometimes afraid, gripped as it were 
by the relentless hand of the cold ice- 
bound world, in which one is an alien, 
an unwelcome wanderer, and glad to 
be back again in the warm, well-lighted 
hotel with the companionship of one’s 
fellow creatures. 

A party of four once set out from 
one of the Swiss centres bent on a 
day-long ski-ing expedition in which they meant to explore 
an unknown valley and return to the one in which their 
hotel was situated by a certain pass which the Expert said was 
admirably suited to the purpose. So it may have been but for 
the unfortunate fact that it turned out on closer inspection to 
be a spot beloved of avalanches—in fact, three descended in 
quick succession whilst the party was studying it at a respectful 
distance. This route was abandoned and the return journey 
was merely a repetition of the outward one—tame but safe. 

Besides the Expert there were the Sailor, the Colonel, and 
the Lady of the Party. The latter was invited in order that 
the Expert’s pace, a very hot one, should be moderated for the 
benefit of the Colonel, who 
remarked, no doubt with 
truth, that he got quite hot 
enough in India _ without 
melting away to a shadowy 
nothingness in Switzerland. 

Punctually at ten o’clock, 
t.e., at 11.30—to be only 
1% hours late is very credit- 
able in a Swiss winter resort 
—the party set forth well 
provided with food and liquid 
refreshments of various sorts, 
including tea and coffee in 
thermos flasks. 

They started along the 
frozen track of a road and 
very foolishly, as it turned 
out, invited the hotel dog— 
a beautiful boarhound — to 
accompany them. He was 
very playful and must have had a keen sense of humour. He 
gambolled round the ski-ists, all of them with the exception 
of the Expert novices at the sport, and bowled them over 
one after the other with absolute impartiality. Finally he took 
to sitting on the back of the Colonel’s ski when the latter 
was going down hill, and though the dog seemed to enjoy 
tobogganing in this fashion the Colonel objected, and that very 
strongly. 


“ Highly entertaining to the spectators”’ 


“ He landed full on top of her”’ 
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“Tt’s difficult enough to keep standing anyhow,” he growled, 
‘without having a dog weighing ten stone sitting on your ski.” 

He was given (the dog) two sandwiches and the contents 
of atin of sardines so “high” that the Sailor said he could 
smell them singing before he opened the tin. Thereafter they 
saw no more of their canine friend. 

The party proceeded for some distance without any hap- 
penings beyond many and varied falls till the Expert, who was 
leading, suddenly vanished over the side of a precipice. The 
other members of the party crept with every precaution to the 
edge to find out whether his corpse 
could be located. They peered over 
and saw not a corpse but the Expert 
standing erect and smiling with a 
camera ready in his hand. 

“Come along,” he shouted. The 
Colonel refused in language short, 
sharp, and to the point, the Lady of 
the Party said the same thing in a 
milder manner, while the Sailor went 
off to see if there was not an easier 
way down. 

He returned with a dejected ex- 
pression to announce that he could 
find no better route. 

“ Well; you go first,” said the Lady 
to the Sailor. 

“No, madam, certainly not ; ladies 
before gentlemen,” was his answer. 

“Hear, hear,’’ echoed the Colonel. 

“ Cowards,” ejaculated the lady, 
and went. 

The Sailor, with mistaken gallantry, 
followed too close upon her heels, and 
while she was yet engaged in collecting 
her wits, ski, and other belongings 
scattered to the four winds by the 
violence of her fall he landed full on 
top of her. It took them along quarter of an hour to recover 
from the shock of the impact and to find out who was which. 
In the meanwhile the Colonel had taken the plunge, after much 
hesitation. Vainly trying to brake with his stick, he pursued a 
swift but erratic and wavering course down the precipice and 
ended by charging with the force of a cannon ball into the 
Expert, who was overturned, camera and all, and buried a foot 
deep in the snow. This was a source of great rejoicing to the 
Lady and the Sailor, who did as they had been done by and 
took snapshots of him in difficulties. 

It was then decided to lunch since the members of the 
party were suffering from concussion of everything concussable, 
and they accordingly ad- 
journed to a fence, upon 
which they sat till it broke 
beneath their weight. 

“Shan’t take you again, 
Colonel,” said the Expert; 
“first of all you nearly killed 
me and now you’ve smashed 
the fence.” 

“You're a 


‘ 
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nice one to 
talk about killing,’ retorted 
the Colonel; “I shall be 
thankful if I get back from 
this expedition alive.” 

At the conclusion of the 
meal they set off again down 
the slope and had gone but 
a very short distance when 
the Expert, giving no explana- 
tion, for he was a man of few 
words, turned up the slope 
again. He proceeded to study a stack of wood piled up about 
5 ft. high from the ground and covered with snow, whilst the 
rest of the party stood in various attitudes expressive of boredom 
waiting till such time as an explanation should be forthcoming. 

“This’ll do for a jump,” said the Expert. 

“Who’s going to jump ?’”’ asked the Colonel. 

“We are,” replied the Expert. 

“Speak for yourself,” was the retort. 

(Continued on p. xxii) 
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STRAY SHOTS. By Bertram Prance. 
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The Lady-killer (with style): Had much sport, sir? 
The Gun (with scorn): No, sir. Have you? 
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-—Rerlram France 


Colonel: Now blaze away, count—a deuced good shot 
Guest: No, sir. I wait until zee birds alight. I creep up; I shoot all, or surely a brace, at just once 
Colonel: Bless my soul! Er—why not fix your bayonet and charge the little devils? 
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A COMPLETE SHORT STORY. By Sybil R. Church. 


was very long; it was his cnly marked 
characteristic. He was 6 ft. 3 in., with income, face, 
sermons, and feet to match. Irreverent people called 
him ‘“ Longboots,” and the length of everything con- 
nected with him was so noticeable that the powers above 
presented him with a bishopric in the longest county in England, 
where the frontage of his palace was so terribly long that only 
the very longest income could enable him to keep it up. 

Now it happened that the wife of Longboots was a deter- 
mined woman with more will in the few feet of her dumpling 
figure than in all the 6 ft. 3 in. of her husband’s, so she took 
that palace in hand and began to paper and paint, and buy 
furniture and lay on electric light, and order curates, with such 
energy that at last the bishop leant despairingly across the 
breakfast table, raising his mild blue eyes above the scrambled 
eggs, and murmured :-— 

“My dear, I'll leave it all to you, but at least 

“Of course you'll leave it all to me. What does a man 
know about old furniture and young curates? Just think of 
our girls.” 

“T was going to say, you dear practical person, that I desire 
jn no way to interfere with your management of our house and 
our daughters and our—er—episcopate, but you must at least 
permit me to choose my own bathroom. In fact, I—er—insist— 
feel compelled to insist—upon it.” 

And she agreed, just as mothers give babies those odd little 
affairs to suck. It keeps them quiet. And the bathroom would 
keep the bishop quiet. 

He drew little plans on the blotting paper when other bishops 
came to talk business. He gazed with rapt expression at 
coloured saints in stained-glass windows while curates chanted 
the Litany and speculated on the bathroom’s colour scheme. 
He signed innumerable cheques without a murmur, for his mind 
was revelling in taps and tiles and sprays and showers. 

“Men must have something to play with,”’ his wife used to 
say in her practical way. “He gave up smoking when we met 
and drinking before we were married, and the only thing he’s 
tiresome about is his bath.” 

Which is only another way of admitting that everyone has 
some indulgence from which they derive pleasures of sense, and 
that if a middle-aged bishop neither drinks nor smokes nor takes 
a gourmet’s interest in food he can scarcely have a more 
harmless form of self-indulgence than in the pleasures of the 
bathroom. 

So Longboots went his way in peace and installed the most 
princely of bathrooms in the far wing of the episcopal palacc, 
for he felt that any over-extravagance in salts and essences 
would so escape his partner’s notice. She, by the way, had an 
old-established prejudice against women running about the house 
in their night shifts, as she put it, so she bathed in her own room, 
and made her daughters do the same. 

In life violent situations seldom rest on storms. They creep 
up out of everyday affairs, little sequences of ordinary events, 
and quite suddenly they are there, and all a family’s happiness 
is rent in tiny pieces as easily and irretrievably as a handkerchief 
is torn up and munched by the puppy. 

And in this way the storm that made of gentle Longboots a 
miserable old man and of his wife a bitter-tongued old woman 
rose out of a sea no bigger than his bath. 

He had an extraordinary affection for his temple of ablution, 
as he sometimes called the bathroom with a whimsical smile. 
It was a biggish green-tiled room with a long bath of sea-green 
enamel at one end and a moss-green mat beside it. Burnished 
radiators of polished steel kept warm a selection of towels and 
a Turkish burnous of indescribable softness. By the big window 
looking out over a lovely valley the great loose-cushioned sofa, 
the shelf of well-worn favourite books, and the grey-blue Persian 
rug over the tiles all suggested that Longboots often lay and 
meditated here in sun-kissed déshabille for summer months and 
burnoused warmth for winter ones. In fact, his wife had several 
times suggested sharply that two hours spent in the bathroom 
between tea and dinner were wasted, sadly wasted. However, 
it was a most attractive room. 

His rage can therefore be imagined when on turning on the 
tap one sunny evening a hair, long, fine, and silky, uncoiled 
itself in wanton curves upon the gurgling rising water. For the 
first time in thirty years of clerical devotion he shouted “ Damn!” 


HE bishop 


” 
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and drew out the accursed thing between his fingers and thumb. 
A woman’s hair in his bath! 

“Damn, damn, damn!” 

Whose could it be? Daughters, guests, governess, and 
servants, all were suspected, and yet the incriminating hair 
could be ascribed with certainty to none. It was long, so long 
that when the bishop held it up the other end wriggled on the 
green tiles. Against the light it was dark; with the sun on it 
gold; curled round a red episcopal finger, fairer still; examined 
on the sofa chintz, bronze. 

So perturbed was Longboots that diocesan business reached 
the waste-paper basket for several days and the household 
suffered from piercing glances at morning and evening prayers. 
His pleasure in the green-tiled room was gone. Though no 
other hair or trace of trespasser was found he yet had an un- 
pleasant feeling that his special sanctum was pervaded by a 
stranger’s presence. 

The hair was found upon a Monday. By Thursday that 
bathroom had been spied on so consistently and unsuccessfully 
in the daytime that Longboots determined on amateur detective 
work by night. 

At ten o’clock his wife and daughters trooped upstairs. At 
10.15 he tried the locks of every door as usual. At eleven he 
was in bed and every light in the episcopal palace was out. His 
wife was sleeping, and silence deep as the sea was brooding on 
the land. 

Now was the time. Thrusting feet into woolwork slippers 
and covering his checked pyjamas with a dressing gown he 
slipped along the corridors to the far wing of the palace and 
listened at the door of the green-tiled sanctum, where a narrow 
line of light proclaimed that someone was within. 

He heard a tiny splash as of one foot entering the water. 
Then a bigger splash. Someone was sitting down. Then came 
soft squelching sounds as of water trickling from enormous 
sponges, and at that the bishop could contain himself no longer. 

“Open the door,” he cried. “ Put something on at once and 
open the door. Hurry up now or m 

And cyen as he spoke the door was opened. He strode in 
and found a lovely girl clutching timidly at the big bath towel she 
had draped about herself. Long golden hair half covered her 
face and gleamed extraordinary shades in the soft electric light. 
Great blue eyes gazed up at him from under curling lashes. 

“Oh, sir,” she stammered—* My lord, 1 mean—I am so sorry. 
It was always so pretty here and so hot, and there’s no v 

“Who are you?” asked the bishop sternly. 

“Please, I’m only the first kitchenmaid. 
you've ever noticed me. Myname is Marie. 

I am so sorry.” 

Beauty in distress is wonderfully disarming, and the bishop 
found himself sitting on the sofa and saying in a fairly kind 
voice, “I am both grieved and angry, Marie. You will go to 
bed now, and to-morrow morning you will appear in the study 
at nine. The impudence of your behaviour is astounding.” 

He had forgotten that it was nearly midnight, and was 
priding himself on the remarkable forbearance of his words. 
To his astonishment, the girl gave one stifled scream, dropped 
the towel in her confusion, and put her hands to her face. 

Looking round the bishop saw that his wife was standing in 
the doorway. 


I don’t suppose 
Oh dear, oh dear, 


I» connection with the late Mr. Frith’s picture, “A Child 

Feeding Rabbits,’ John Hassall, the well-known artist, 
tells an amusing story. “Frith purchased for models,’ he says, 
“4 dozen white rabbits from a dealer and ordered them to be 
sent home. The man who brought them foolishly left them in 
the garden—Mr. Frith lived in the country at the time—and 
naturally the little animals all #ot away through the fence. 
When Mr. Frith returned and found his rabbits gone he 
searched the neighbourhood for them manfully. He got most 
of them back, but not all, and meeting the dealer next day he 
said angrily, ‘What did you mean by leaving the rabbits loose 
on my lawn as you did? I had a frightful task to capture them, 
and as it was I only got eleven.’ The dealer scratched his ear. 
‘But eleven was pretty good, guv’nor,’ he said. ‘I only left six, 
ye know. The rest was comin’ on to-morrow.’ ” 
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A LONG HAIR. 


“Who are you?’ asked the bishop sternly. “Please, sir, I’m only the first kitchenmaid,”” answered 
beauty in distress 
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WHAT FILLED THE PALACE 
With Black Coats and Bald Heads this Autumn. 


Reutlinger 


MISS GABY DESLYS, ONE OF THE GREATEST DRAWS IN TWO CONTINENTS 


The above charming snapshot of Mile. Gaby Deslys is in a measure somewhat reminiscent of this delightful actress as she appeared 

in that much-discussed playlet at the Palace Theatre although in one sense she may be said to have spoilt one delightful feature 

of that delightful hall. There as a rule the audience is largely composed of smart and pretty women, a delight to the eye and a 

perpetual star turn in themselves. With the advent of Gaby, however, all that was changed and the auditorium resolved itself 

into a mosaic of black and white and pink heads. We are all sorry to lose dear little Gaby but at the same time we are 
delighted to welcome back a stronger feminine element to the Palace stalls 
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A. lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment’s ornament. 


t " Schneider 
“THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN GERMANY” 


Fraulein Wally, whose portrait is seen above, has been so described by no less a personage than the German Crown Prince. 

She is also described as the Lanthelme of Berlin, Like most stage beauties she is much bephotographed and spends a great deal 

of her time posing before the camera; in fact, it is reported that she has forsaken the footlights entirely in order that she may 

pose exclusively to a great photographic artist. Whether rumour is right we dare not say. The frdulein’s charms are thus 

summarised by a writer: ‘‘ Her eyes, her short upper lip, and her profile are her chief charms. She lacks entirely that ‘ beauté de 

diable’ which belongs to the French beauty. Her expression is gentle and pensivé. The face in profile is somewhat reminiscent 
of the Venus de Milo. The type is not Teutonic nor English nor American; it can only be expressed as—original”’ 
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SOME FAIR AND FAMOUS 
Who are Helping to Liven Dull Winter for 


Felix 


MLLE. E. FAVART 


The subject of our portrait is one of the rising lesser lights of the 

French stage. Her career has been almost meteoric in its rapidity. 

Mile. Favart is a dancer of considerable ingenuity and has a personality, 
which is of course the most important point—in Paris 


Gersche! 


MISS MEG VILLARS 


The clever dancer whose theatrical successes—and even the recent ones—are too 
numerous to mention here in detail. Miss Villars can act and dance, and has a 
pretty wit which justifies her fame 


Gerschel 


MLLE. MONNA DELZA 


Another favourite of the Parisian comedy stage. Mlle. Monna Delza is one of 

the stage beauties whose looks have perhaps helped her progress as much as her 

talents. She is much admired by a large section of theatregoing Paris, and a 
great favourite in the Bohemian theatrical and artistic circles of the Gay City 
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PAIRISIAN ACTRESSES 
the Theatregoing World im the Gay City. 


Manuel 


LA BELLE OTERO 


The famous Spanish actress needs little introduction to our readers for she is the 
oldest (and we use the word with all discretion) favourite in the Gay City. In 
spite of the passing years La Belle still continues to charm her audiences as of yore 


Gerschet felix 


MLLE. RENOUARDT MLLE. YVONNE DAUMONT 


The charming and talented young actress whose successes at the 

Renaissance Theatre, Paris, have been many and notable. She has a 

vivacity and personality somewhat reminiscent of our Miss Gertie Millar. 
Her first appearance in England may be shortly expected 


Is one of the younger generation of French favourites who have come rapidly to 

the front during the past few years. The subject of our photograph is another 

actress who owes a large amount of her success to her looks, her charm, and 
above all her “‘chic.’’ She has undoubted ability as a light-comedy actress 
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Write for 
“ Catalogue No. 14" 


Write for 
“Catalogue No. 14" 


denon 
Sonne 


Sree, 


Extreme outside measurements 


5 ft. high ; 4 ft. 4 in. wide; 25 in. deep. 


Compare sizes, as to holding capacity, with 
those of the wardrobe you are now using. 


Gentleman’s Chiffonier Cabinet 


This Cabinet will accommodate— 
12 Complete Suits and extra Trousers. 36 Shirts, Collars. 12 Changes of Underclothes, 
3 Hats, Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Ties, Jewellery and Boots 


In Innovation Cabinets there is a right place for everything. Each suit is kept in perfect shape and condition on specially designed hangers. 
No crushing or creasing. The splendid accommodation for Suits and Dresses is only made possible by using our famous pivotal Rack, 
which, with a gentle pull, brings every suit out into the light for inspection. Drawers are specially devised to hold Shirts, Collars, 
Underclothing. The lower drawer, for Boots, opens inverted to obviate stooping. There is no trouble to find what you want, as 
every article is in sight and immediately to your hand when wanted. It will save future disappointment if these Cabinets are inspecte 
We have also a splendid range of fine Cabinets specially fitted for Ladies’ Dress requirements 


before purchasing new furniture. 
14 ” 


WRITE THIS DAY FOR “REGULAR CATALOGUE No. 


INNOVATION AGEN CY 


16 New Bond Street, London, 
NEW YORK PARIS BUENOS AYRES BOMBAY GLASGOW LIVERPOOL 
329 Fifth Avenue 10 Rue Auber Hirschberg & Co., Ltd Asquith & Lord, Ltd Pettigrew & Stephens Bon Marché 
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COLOUKED SECTION. 


CHRISTMAS. MORNING AGAIN ! 


Be good, sweet maid, 
And so make life 


And let who can be clever; 
: And death and that Forever 
Do lovely things, 
One grand sweet song. 


Not dream them all day long. 
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IDENTIFIED. By Harold C. Earnshaw. 


‘“Oh! so you’re the old geyser in the bathroom that grandpa says is always going wrong and not working 
and’s only fit for the dust bin” 
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THE YOUNG IDEA. By Starr Wood. 


\\.\ + 


Stay (Sood 


“Bader, ven I'm a man I vill go in der toy peesness”’ 
““Vot for der toy peesness ?” 
“J vant to get der gontrack mit Santa Claus” 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


A STUDY BY LAWSON WOOD 
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LOVES ME 


HE LOVES ME NOT !! 
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THE SENSES. By Thorpe. 


Stranger: Excellent soup, sir 
Habitué: Yes; it sounds good 
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TRAGEDY. By Mabel Lucie Attwell. 


A STORY (IN TWO CHAPTERS) WITHOUT WORDS 
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REPRISALS. By Wilmot Lunt. 
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WH ot weYN®, 


“Look here, guv’ner, if that dog o’ yours bites me, s’welp me I'l bite ’im!”’ 
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IEGGSTRAORDINARY. By Charles Grave. 
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THE PROVISION MERCHANT WHO COULDN’T SEE A _ JOKE 
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A ILEG-UP. By Harold C. Earnshaw. 
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THE BOY *SCOUT -TO - THE: FRONT~AGAIN 
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THE TATLER COLOURED SECTION. [No. 5944; Novenner 18, 1912 


“THe SPHERE’ CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
A Wonderful Shillingsworth. 


IN OUR GRANDMOTHER’S DAYS CHRISTMAS IN LONDON IN 1912 


Two of the many illustrations in colour in the beautiful Christmas Number of “ The Sphere’’ for 1912. Price One Shilling. Now ready 


CHRISTMAS DAY—TEA-TIME. BY BALLIOL SALMON 


A small reproduction from a “ Sphere”’ plate 
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ROR. By Tony Sarg. 


A LITTLE ER 


“Why didn’t you bail Jim out last night?” 


“Bale ‘im out! 


6s 


Why, ’e was that full you couldn’t have pumped him out” 
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IN MEMORIAM. By Godfrey Wilson. 


Workman (to vicar who has been condoling with him on the loss of a little son): Yuss, sir, I wor terrible 
fond of ’im. In fac’ if it wasn’t agin the law I’d ’a ’ad the little beggar stuffed 
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A Correct Little 


By Hugh ” Leslie Dobree. 


ER friends called her “ Ann,” and her full name was Cora 
Villefranche Domville. She came to La Turbie for a 
change of air her father said, and supposedly it was an 


excellent place in which to spend a holiday, for the ' 


new golf hotel that my friend, Détreux, was running happened 
to be about the jolliest little pension in the sunny south. 

La Turbie as you know overlooks Monte Carlo, and as so 
many people have discovered the golf links here the pension is 
likely to become a financial success, The first time that anyone 
of us saw Ann was at dinner on Friday evening. It had been 
uncommonly dull for ten days, and she came asa shining light 
into our monotonous wilderness where the two old colonels 
played havoc with our bridge and an anemic count played 
poker only when he had had a good day at petits chevaux. 

Of course Ann was divinely sweet in appearance. If you 
have seen Ellaline Terriss in Barrie’s Quality Street you have 


“Oh, no,” 

“Well?” 

“ Fast women do smoke cigarettes, don’t they ?”’ 

It was an innocent remark and quite true if you look at it 
in the correct way. 

We got very friendly. She was my sort and had travelled a 
good deal. We talked of the western coast of America, which 
we both knew very well, and also of the bourgeois and Bohemian 
Parisian circles, in which city she had spent some of her holidays. 
Ann, as she will be known to me from this moment, was the kind 
of little girl that one expects to find in a book. She seriously 
thought that as fast women smoked cigarettes it was not correct 
for her to do so. You will realise that Ann was most correct in 
the best sense of the word. Her mother was a splendid type of 
woman of the Cranford type and had brought her daughter up 
as a treasure to be looked after guardedly night and day. Ann 


she replied. 


“ORF: LO THE CLUB’ 


The two results of matrimonial disparity are depicted above—on the left, when an old woman marries a young man; 


and on the 


right, when a young girl marries an old man 


Ann in once. She was so charming that the others instead of 
proceeding to the billiard-room for their coffee after dinner went 
on to the verandah en bloc and sat down in the midst of her 
people. It seemed a forward ‘thing to do, but perhaps the 
custom of the south permitted it. At the same time not one of 
those ambitious fellows spoke to her that night. Fortunately 
Détreux had engaged me as an interpreter, and being in a semi- 
official position I was allowed the freedom of parlance with all 
and sundry. 

I do not think that one really falls in love at first sight. It 
is more that one gets interested in a girl. Ann was sitting in a 
wickerwork chair and I was lolling against the verandah railings. 
Her mother was half-dozing in the corner and papa was having 
an argument with Détreux about the relative strength of the 
French Army. I had the impertinence to offer Ann a cigarette. 
She blushed and refused. “Surely you don’t think it fast for a 
woman to smoke a cigarette ?”’ I asked. 
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knew a great deal, and for this reason she knew how to behave 
herself. There was never a moment in her dear little life when 
she wasn’t bent on doing the right thing, and—I loved her. 

We played golf all day and sat on the verandah till Mrs. 
Domville called her upstairs to her room at night. 

I remember one evening in particular when the lights of 
Monte appeared to be more brilliant than ever. We were 
sitting quite close, and she leaned over and put her hand on 
the side of my chair. 

“T wonder,” she asked, “‘ why people choose the most beau- 
tiful place on earth to do the wrong thing.” She pointed to the 
lights below. 

“A good many people have asked that question,” I replied. 

“Tt seems cruel to Nature,” was all she said. 

“And yet we must all live—the croupiers, the garcons who 
act as pawnbrokers to the impecunious voyageurs. They must 
all earn their living somehow or other.” 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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A QUAINT QUARTETTE. 
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Old Gent: Dear me, dear me! Have you fallen down one Policeman: Nah then, wot’s all the row about ? 
of those dangerous coal traps? Pugilist: I’ve bin married this mornin’ an’ l’ve bin puttin’ 
The Fallen One (sarcastically): Ohno, not at all: you see I it acrost this bloke for chucking shoes at my old woman 
chanced to be here and they kad to build the pavernent Policeman: Well, everybody does that ; 
round me Pugilist: Yuss; but not ’orse shoes 


LONDON . BRIC 


Countryman (to porter after regarding the time indicators Mabel: Did you like that nice white sweet I gave you, 
for some minutes): Ere, young mon, ’ave ee the roight toime? Mr. Simpson ? 
Porter: No; why? Bachelor (who is trying hard to swallow same): Very nice 
Countryman: Well, ’e see, lad, all they clocks oop theer be indeed, thank you 
different Mabel (brightly): It was pink once 
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THE TA TEER 


A CORRECT LITTLE 


She answered very quietly and said, “Yes, I suppose so; 
but why do they choose this beautiful place with the trees and 
the sea? Oh! it seems unkind and wicked.” 

“The most beautiful things are unkind sometimes, Miss 
Domville.” 

She toyed with the netting of her chair, pulled a scarf around 
her shoulder, and looked at me rather sadly. “I suppose they 
aresn ; 

“Would you ever be unkind?” I asked. 

“T was once.” 

“ Tell me.” 

Oh, it was long, long ago when I was at school. I chummed 
up with a boy who was going into the army. In the holidays 
we used to go and stay with the same people, and we got to 
know each other very well. Then he spoilt it all. He com- 
menced to make love 
to me.” 

“Does love spoil 
everything ? ” 

“ Perhaps you 
don't understand 
love, Mr. Grange ?”’ 

“Tf a woman is 
asked a question she 
invariably answers 
with another question. 
I have often noticed 
that.” 

She said nothing, 
and I lit another 
cigarette. I knew she 
had an idea that she 
wanted to express to 
me. This correct little 
girl had such wonder- 
ful thoughts. They 
were her very own. 

“T’m going to tell 
you what I think of it 
all,’ she continued. 
* Mind you, I may be 
only pretending, for 
what I say is only 
from my dreams. It 
may be all nonsense, 
you know.” 

We both smiled, 
for she knew very well 
that whatever non- 
sense she did talk it 
would sound © like 
beautiful prose to me. 
We heard Détreux in 
the distance tuning up 
his old violin, and 
then in a second or 
two he began to play 
iba nepy.Saurais 
Jamais.” It was 
strangely ideal this 
“little night” as I 
call it. She was 
going to tell me what 
love was, and then 
perhaps it would be 


ssress 


he remiy 
CECP EET OMe 


Assistant: Feeding the squirrels, sir 


my turn. She com- Assistant: What shall I do now, sir? 
fied herself in the 
wicker chair and away from you 


began her story. 

‘At school they thought I meant to marry this boy, and that 
commenced my ideas on love. I think that was the foundation 
of certain facts and fancies which made me think. At the time 
I wondered what was the correct thing to do. Should I not 
have to marry him when we were both old enough ? ” 

* Oh, of course not,” I interrupted. 

“T did not love—in the correct way—and I told him to 
forget all about me. Then he threatened to write home to 
father, and that frightened me. He was fifteen, you know. A 
great age in those days.” 

She was silent for a moment, then looked straight at me and 
said, “ Oh, Mr. Grange, I am so glad I did not marry him.” 

She was quite close to me now and her hair almost touched 
my forehead. The scent of the Indian hay about her, the 
atmosphere, and the surroundings—well, I kissed her. 

“Ts that why you are glad, little girl?” I asked conceitedly. 

“Yes,” she replied most demurely. “I don’t believe in 
spending six months near a man and then suddenly discovering 
that I love him. That is not human nature, Dick.” 


Shop Owner (to new assistant): What have you been doing the last two hours ? 
Shop Owner: But that only ought to take five minutes 


Shop Owner: Oh, go and take the tortoises for a walk, and mind they don’t run 
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GIRL—cont. 


Our chairs were touching and her little hand was held tightly 
in mine. Imagine it! The lights of Monte below—the breeze 
and the sea, the scent and the music, Could I help telling 
her my story ? 

“Once upon a time there were two people in love with one 
another. The young man had no money, and the chances of 
his getting married were about as good—well, as my marrying 
you when we first met.” 

She interrupted with an “ oh 

“The young man had an idea that he was no end of a fine 
chap because he knew the little girl loved him. In fact, there 
was no doubt about that.” (Another “‘oh!”) “At the same 
time it was an awkward position.” 

“Does he get the money eventually?” she asked eagerly. 

“Wait a moment, darling,” I replied. ‘You must under- 

stand that he met her 
first on a Friday— 
that is just a week 
ago. On the Satur- 
day he started out to 
make enough money 
to marry her. Oh no. 
-He didn’t go near the 
casino, but on his 
way to the town he 
noticed an old lady 
with afiendish-looking 
poodle by her side. 
Much to his astonish- 
ment the dog broke 
loose and ran away. 
Here was a chance. 
The man went after 
the dog like lightning. 
He followed the brute 
all over the town and 
twice nearly caught it. 
Eventually he hauled 
the dog away froma . 
butcher’s shop near 
the station and re- 
turned to the lady at 
all possible speed. She 
was delighted. ‘Oh, 
you dear, kind young 
man!’ she _ said. 
“What can I do for 
you? Tell me any- 
thing. I am the richest 
woman in France.’ I 
mentioned that I was 
hoping to get married 
and suggested a cot- 
tage or something of 
the sort. 

“*T have the very 
place for you,’ she re- 
plied. ‘The Chateau 
Riche at St. Maxim 
in the Midi. It is 
yours, my dear, kind 
young man, and I will 
allow you sufficient to 
keep it up.’ 

“I gave her my 
name and _ address, 
and as we were talk- 
ing the poodle had 
gone again. Of: I 

went and happened to knock down a silly old gentleman who 
got in my way. Luckily I caught the dog quite easily and 
returned with the broken-nosed old gentleman at my heels. 

“*That man there tells me he has a broken nose,’ she said. 
“Good. He refused to marry me when I was poor. There is 
another thousand francs a year for you, dear young man.’ 

“You can imagine my astonishment. After thanking the 
kindly benefactor I came back here to look for you. The next 
morning a lawyer’s letter and a cheque book arrived for me, and 
everything was true. Now, darling Ann, will you marry me?” 


1» 


She left her chair and threw herself into my arms. “ Darl- 
ing,” she cried, ‘““the money didn’t matter a little bit. I have 
ten thousand a year of my very own.” 

“Oh, help!” I cried, drawing her closer to me. 

Whirr. Whirr. Whirr. 

I woke with astart. Ugh! Eight-thirty! 

But the dream was worth that extra half-hour. Don’t you 


think so? 
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Railway Journey 


A DIALOGUE. By Miss Lumsden. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 
Mrs. STANDALOOF A POLITE GENTLEMAN 
Miss STANDALOOF AN IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN 
AN UNKNOWN LADY GUARD 


SCENE I.—A RAILWAY STATION. 

Mrs. and Miss STANDALOOF are discovered scttling 
themselves in a first-class carriage. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: Take the seat by the window, Ethel. 
Put those wraps on the opposite one. Where’s my bag? Put 
it on this seat and the newspapers on the other. Now I think 
we can manage to keep people out. 

GUARD (opening the door): Alt these seats taken, ma’am ? 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (with a circular wave of her hand in- 
dicating appropriation of territory): You see 

GUARD: Umph! (Turns to speak to UNKNOWN Lapy 
behind him.) Carriage seems full, ma’am. I'll have to put 
you into the next compartment. 

UNKNOWN LaApy (anxiously): But them I’ll have to change 
somewhere. Oh, isn’t this a through carriage? I’ve been an 
invalid —— 

Mrs. STANDALOOF 
Quick, Ethel. ; 
Give the man 
half - a - crown. 
Don’t let him 
put her in 
here. 

Miss STAND- 
ALOOF: Here, 
guard. 

GUARD (in 
a murmur): 
Aldueriiveeh:t, 
ma’am. (To 
Lapy) I'll find 
you another 
Clalren lvargeel, 
ma’am. 


(hastily, to her daughter): An invalid. 


Lapy: But 
if I have to 
change. Oh— 


can these seats 
be all taken ? 
GUARD 
(suavely but 
frrm tl 9): 
Change at 
R ,» ma’am. 
SPSnes a waaay, 
ma’am __ (con- 
ducts her to 
another — car- 
riage). 
LADY: 
this is 
too. 
GUARD: Oh 
no, ma’am. (Auwthoritatively) These gentlemen will make 
room. 
Lapy: But they’ve been smoking. 
GUARD: Oh no, ma’am. This isn’t a smoking carriage. 
(Hurrying.) Get in ma’am, please. 
IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN: Hang it all. Here, guard. 
POLITE GENTLEMAN: I say, isn’t it a shame? She looks 
ill. Let’s get into another carriage. 
IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN: The regular smoking carriages are 
so beastly on this line. However 
(The two gentlemen get out and disappear into space. 
The GUARD, seeing another half-crown, also disappears 
into space, scowls, and hustles in the lady who is the 
author of his woe.) 
Lapy (nervously): Thank you—my bag. 
Oh, please, where did you say I must change ? 
GUARD (remembers that a nervous lady in the hand 
should be worth more than one half-crown in the pocket, 
lays aside his terrors and becomes confidential): At R ; 
ma’am. I'll look after you, ma’am. You'll have no trouble, 
ma’am. Here’s your little box, ma’am. 
Lapy: Ohthank you. (Hesitates. GUARD lingers. A pause.) 


But 
full 


Oh thank you. 


“Just my bloomin’ luck. Only spent tuppence on a ’air-cut this mornin’ ” 
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GUARD (more sternly): Your luggage is all right, ma’am. 

Lapy: I—I suppose so. 

GUARD: You'll not have much time, ma’am, at R——, 
ma’am. Have to look sharp, ma’am. 

Lapy (appalled): Oh dear! 

GUARD (softening): Don’t be afraid. 

Lapy (feebly): Thank you. 
a shilling. 
gentlemen.) 

IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN (growlimg): You see, as I told you, 
we've lost our only chance of a carriage to ourselves. All the 
others are full. This is what comes of travelling with a polite 
beggar like you. 

POLITE GENTLEMAN: Well, we must get in somewhere. 
(They rush up and down.) 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (looking out of her carriage window) : 
Ethel, haven’t we seen those two men somewhere ? 

Miss STANDALOOF: Yes; they were at the ball the other 
night, and I heard Lady Pendragon say one of them was a son 
of Lord Montresor’s. I wonder which it is. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: Dearme! Perhaps heis going to Mon- 
tresor Hall. If so we may meet him. Montresor Hall is quite 
near Bouncer 
Park. 

Miss STAND- 
ALOOF: Yes, 
but Flossy 
Bouncer told 
me the Mon- 
tresors had not 
yet called. 

Mrs. STAND- 
ALOOF: They’re 
looking for 
seats. Really, 
I think we are 
rather _ selfish. 
(Proceeds to 
remove bag, 
etc., from op- 
posite seats. 
Train begins 
to move. Two 
gentlemen 
plunge in.) 


I'll look after you. 
(Hesitates again, then offers 
GUARD and shilling vanish. Re-enter two 


SCENE II.— 
INTERIOR OF 
RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE. 


Jed CO) i688 L10e 10) 
GENTLEMAN 
(tumbling over 
Mrs. STAND- 
ALOOF): I beg 
your pardon. 

Mrs. STAND- 
ALOOF: Oh, don’t mind. (Two gentlemen seat themselves.) 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (graciously) : I’m afraid we’ve taken up 
a great deal of room. 

GENTLEMEN: Thanks. No, plenty of room, thanks. 

ETHEL (sweetly): We can put these wraps out of the way. 

GENTLEMEN (simultaneously) : Oh, thanks—don’t trouble. 
(Each unfolds his newspaper. Some moments of silence. 
Mrs. and Miss STANDALOOF fidget.) 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (aloud) : I hope Timmins is comfortable. 
We should have brought Simmonds to take care of her. 

ETHEL: (not at once perceiving the reason for this sudden 
anxiety about the maid): Oh, Timmins can take care of herself. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: I think we should have brought Sim- 
monds. The Bouncers always bring a man and a maid to us. 

ETHEL (still not grasping the situation): Yes; and I’ve 
heard you say how dreadfully inconv 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (coughs sharply): 
shut the window. 

POLITE GENTLEMAN: Allow me. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: Oh, so many thanks. (To her daughter) 
You are sure the Bouncers know we are coming by this train ? 
We get out, don’t we, at the Montresor Station ? 

(Continued on 4, 38) 


Ethel dearest, do 
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HEN Fortune happens to smile for a moment on some 
people they are apt to think that she intends to go 
on doing the wooing for ever. 

here are some philanthropists nowadays who waste a lot of 
time in getting other people to subscribe to their pet charity. 
*% Fire * 
“The sweetness of revenge is not infrequently followed by a 
dyspeptic acidity of the conscience. 
M any of us are willing to work in the Lord’s vineyard as long 
as the Lord works in ours. 
t really isn’t necessary for a man to have strong backing if he 
can put up a good front. 
ometimes when we feel we are making the most headway it 
is merely because we are watching someone going back. 
Ryery man has his 
price, but some 
prices are not every 
man’s, 
* * 
All men are liars 
and most of 
’em bad liars at that. 
ther men may 
profit by good 
luck, but every man 


admits that his own : Sy 
success is due to hard : ~ d te pa 
work. arn X —— 


* * 


Fx A nds ssaidua the 


narrator of 
hunting stories, ~ the 
explorer ran off with 
all his might and the 
lion with all his 
mane.” 
S yne women think 
that they have 
married a_ treasury 
when really he’s only 
a treasure. 


* * 


A director is known 
7; by the company 
he keeps—away from. 


* * 
t’s never too late to 


uch of the discomfort in this world is caused by people 
neglecting their business to lie about each other. 


A woman whose husband is poor has at least the satisfaction 
of knowing he is not attractive to other women but is 
all hers. : 
“[ how foolish, gold-blinded man. Thou spendest thy health 
getting wealth, then thou wakest up and hath a pain, and 
the doctor looks wise, and thenceforth thou spendest wealth 
getting health. What about the future you dreamed of and 
worked for while you forgot to-day ? 
3 * * 
f you take one man's advice the chances are the next man 
who comes along will convince you the first man was wrong. 
RRemember in business that success depends on the man and 
not on the plan, unless the plan shows you how to open 
the office safe. 
* 
Ithough the streets 
of London are 
not paved with gold 
there are heaps of 
coppers to be found 
in the streets. 
% % 
“The sum of human 
happiness may 
be summed up in 
three words, “I love 
you,” or, 7; Pay to 
bearer ” 
ome self-made men 
made a rotten 
job of it. 
t’s better to have 
lived and_ lost 
than never to have 
lived at all. 
* # 


Never deny your 


Zz wife a wish; 


wishes cost nothing. 
2% * 

M any men wonder 
just how far 

they dare to be bad. 


* * 


“The man with one 
idea is some- 
times a bore, some- 


learn that it’s too 
late to mend your 
ways. 
oa * 
| hey say the pen is mightier than the sword. Well, it ought 
to be nowadays for it gets a lot more exercise. 
* * * 
M any a woman would require less time watching her husband's 
Fr morals if she spent more attention on his meals. 
# * % 
a : ; 
o earn money and pay bills seems to occupy most of a man’s 
time, and he wonders why his home isn’t happy. When he 
learns to earn love and pay attention to his wife happiness will 
ooze into his home through every crack and keyhole. 
% * - % 
= é ; 
here are only two things in the world to worry over—the 
things you can control and the things you can’t control. 
Fix the first, forget the second. 
co 4 x 
he trouble is many sing “We shall know each other 
there” in church, but they don’t try to know each other 
here on earth. 


YULE-LOGGED—NOT WATER-LOGGED 


times an inspiration. 
It depends on the 
man and the idea. 


* * 


Making money and making love are alike in that the more 
you get the more you want. 
on’t have a tussle with your dentist—these things generally 
end in a draw. 
* * * 
t’s bad enough to be down to your last fiver but worse to be 
down to the last fiver of your last friend. 
% % % 


e E onesty, my son,’”’ said the millionaire pompously, “is the 
best policy.” “ Well, never mind, dad,” replied the 
youthful philosopher cheerfully, “you've done very well with- 
out it.” 
n honest man always gets at least one chance to succeed, a 
dishonest man makes and takes his chance. 
* * * 
WV bat a lot of time would be saved if some of the time lost in 
hurrying had not been wasted. 
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A STINGER. By DyKe White. 


A REMINDER THAT WE MAY HAVE SNOW AT CHRISTMAS 


SY 
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A RAILWAY JOURNIEY—cont. 


ETHEL: Yes. (Entering the ficld.) What a too delicious 
ball that was at the Perkinses the other night. 

Mrs. STANDALOOE: Yes, darling. And how very well dear 
Lady Pendragon looked. By the by, I shouldn’t wonder 

ETHEL: What? 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: Lady Pendragon’s aunt—Lady Jane 
Vere de Vere—shce should arrive to-day. I wonder we didn’t 
see her at the station. 

ETHEL (with unpardonable stupidity) : Why, we shouldn’t 
have known her if we had 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (thinking how sharper than a@ ser- 
pent’s tooth, ctc.): We couldn’t possibly mistake her. She is 
extremely like Lady Pendragon. 

ETHEL (fortunately remembering a book of photographs 
which they had once been reduced to studying together 
when returning LADY PENDRAGON’S annual call): Oh yes! 
so she is. I suppose she didn’t come. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: Probably not. Indeed, Lady Pendragon 
said her aunt’s movements were quite uncertain. 

POLITE GENTLEMAN (aside to friend): I say, you'll have to 
speak. These people seem to know all about your people. 

IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN: Oh bother! 

POLITE GENTLEMAN: Isaunt Jeanie really expected ? 
my godmother, I believe, but I’ve never set eyes on her. 

IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN: How should I know—just landed 
from India ? 

POLITE GENTLEMAN: Then you don’t know her ? 

IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN: Not I, but she’s a good old girl and 
sent me a big tip when I went out first. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (suddenly): Where’s my bag? 
see it up there. Ethel, dearest, could you ? 
it’s so heavy. 

POLITE GENTLEMAN: Permit me. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: Oh, thanks so much. Indeed, I am 
afraid I’m very troublesome, but do you see a shawl? Now 
what can Timmins have done with my shawl? Maids are so 
careless. 

POLITE GENTLEMAN (to whom 
addressed point-blank) : Indeed. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (encouraged by her success): Mine is 
an excellent one—a perfect treasure. Indeed, as Lady Pen- 
dragon once said, “I envy you your ‘maid, Mrs. Standaloof” ; 
but sometimes, you know, the most invaluable woman will lose 
head. 

IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN (to hinself): But never her tongue. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (to her now helpless captive): I see 
you have “The Times.” Can I offer you a “Sphere” or 
“Queen”? 

POLITE GENTLEMAN: Oh, thanks, I never look at 
is, I believe I’ve seen them. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: Oh, then, you remarked, of course, that 
very clever drawing of the old English fair last week at 
Mudport: We were there. My daughter was one of Lady 
Mudport’s assistants. (Eagerly) Perhaps you know , the 
Mudports ? 

POLITE GENTLEMAN (who chances to be LORD MUDPORT’S 
solicitor): Yes—I—I 

IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN (who has been waiting for a chance 
of revenge on his friend): He’s intimately acquainted with 
them all. 

(Shrieks of joy from the STANDALOOFS, who are now 
confirmed in their belief that the POLITE GENTLEMAN 
must be a son of LORD MONTRESOR’S, a relationship being 
known to exist between the Mudports and the Montresors. 
Treacherous friend meantime conceals himself again 
behind his newspaper.) 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: How very strange. 
is to be sure. Lady Mudport is, I may say, a connection of 
mine. We were staying with them for this bazaar. Then, of 
course (confidentially), you know about that foolish child— 
Molly’s—engagement ? 

(POLITE GENTLEMAN hesitates and stammers. ) 

IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN (reappearing): You know all about 
it, don’t you? 

(POLITE GENTLEMAN forgets his manners, turns his 
back on the STANDALOOFS, and in a low tone anathe- 
matises his friend.) 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: And do you not agree with me that 
they should have stopped the thing at once? AsI said to my 
cousin, Lady Mudport, “ My dear, it’s all your own fault. Here 
have you been allowing this young man to come constantly to 
the house, and what can you expect? You have really been 
negligent, shamefully negligent, of your daughter’s interests.” 
Poor darling Molly—an impulsive, dear, foolish child, isn’t she ?— 
well, of course, she falls in love, or fancies herself in love, and 
unless you put down your foot the mischief’s done. I assure 
you I advised Lady Mudport to put down her foot. 


She’s 


Ob wr 
Take care, darling, 


this observation is 


That 


How small the world 
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IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN (suddenly taking part in the 
conversation): Did you really ? 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: I did indeed. And if the Mudports 
escape having an undesirable son-in-law they will have to thank 
me. The idea of Lady Molly Mudport throwing herself away 
on a country lawyer! It makes one’s blood boil, doesn’t it ? 

IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN (to his friend) : I should think yours 
must be fizzing. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (thinking she may now come to close 
quarters): You are perhaps a relation of Lady Molly’s? If so 
you must indeed be indignant at the presumption of this young 
man who has had the audacity to propose to her. 

IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN: Nothing’s too bad for him in my 
opinion. 

POLITE GENTLEMAN (aside): Can’t you hold your tongue ? 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (who likewise disapproves of the style 
and manners of her new interlocutor—* a brusque, forward, 
vulgar sort of man,’ she remarks to her daughter—replies 
coldly): Forwardness is always objectionable. 

IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN: I quite agree with you, madam. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (sniffs, then addresses herself to the 
POLITE GENTLEMAN): You as a friend of the family—a 
relative, indeed. (Pauses inquiringly.) 

IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN: A very near relative—one may 
almost say: 

POLITE GENTLEMAN (desperate, jumps up and looks out 
of the window): Awfully slow this train is. I think there 
must be something wrong. 

ETHEL: Why, I think we're going very fast. 

POLITE GENTLEMAN: Thank goodness! Here we are at the 
junction. 


SCENE III.—PLATFORM AT JUNCTION FOR MONTRESOR. 


(All the dramatis persone are discovered chasing 
each other about the stage.) 

UNKNOWN Lapy (striving to catch the GUARD, faintly) : 
Guard, guard. 

GUARD (rushing after Mrs. and Miss STANDALOOF): This 
way, ladies. I’ll see you safe into the other train and look after 
your maid. 

Mrs. and Miss STANDALOOF (their eyes fixed on the 
retreating forms of the two gentlemen): Don’t let us lose 
sight of them. 

GENTLEMEN (flying from their pursuit): Come on. 
is our last chance. 


This 


SCENE IV.—STATION FOR MONTRESOR HALL AND 
BOUNCER PARK. 


(In the background are scen waiting the gilded 
chariots of the respective aristocracy and plutocracy. 
The STANDALOOFS, GENTLEMEN, and UNKNOWN LADY 
emerge from various railway carriages and meet on 
the platform as on common ground.) 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (to POLITE GENTLEMAN): I hope we 
shall meet again. 

POLITE GENTLEMAN (to himself): Heaven forbid ! 

IMPOLITE GENTLEMAN (who has been glancing at some 
luggage) : Goodness gracious! Why it’s Aunt Jeanie. 

UNKNOWN LaApby: Can it be? Is this my nephew from 
India ? Then—then—you (to POLITE GENTLEMAN) must be 

POLITE GENTLEMAN (rushing into her arms): Your long- 
lost godson ! 

AUNT JEANIE (with tears of joy): 
expected at Montresor. (Tableau.) 

Mrs. STANDALOOF (to her daughter with consternation) : 
Lady Jane Vere de Vere herself ! 

LabDy JANE (to her godson, the POLITE GENTLEMAN): And 
so you and Molly Mudport are engaged at last. I am so glad. 
I knew it would all come right. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: Oh heavens! 

ETHEL: Don’t you remember we made some mistake about 
those photographs ? 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: Why didn’t you remind me ? 

ETHEL: Why were you so anxious to keep her out of our 
carriage ? 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: Hold your tonguc. 

ETHEL: And you would talk about the Mudport affairs. 

Mrs. STANDALOOF: Don’t be impertinent. (Exeunt Mrs. 
and Miss STANDALOOF recriminating.) 

LADY JANE: How nice it was of you two to give up your 
seats, though now indeed I wish you had kept them. We might 
all have travelled together. 

IMPOLITE (but now urbane) GENTLEMAN: I wish we had. 

Laby JANE: I had just been so rudely treated by some 
people who bribed the guard to keep me out of their carriage 
though they saw I was alone. 

NEPHEW: You had better luck than we, Aunt Jeanie. 


I knew you were both 
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* - BURBERRYS 


42. WEATHERPROOF TOP-COATS 


PROOF without HEAT—WARM without WEIGHT 


“Insure Security and Comfort in every kind of Weather.”’ 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


ON COLD DAYS 


Burberry materials being densely 
woven from the finest selected 
yarns, a Burberry Top-coat insures 
splendid protection against the 
dangers of exposure to rough 
weather and low temperature. 


IN WET WEATHER 


Proofed by exclusive processes 
which endow each individual 
thread of the fabrics with an in- 
herent antipathy to wet, Burberry 

excludes rain, sleet and damp. ; 


COMFORTABLE ALWAYS 


SS as Z, The unique character of a Bur- | 
berry Top-coat lies in the fact that 

The Burberry its unrivalled protective powers / 

Tweed. are co-existent with self-ventila- | 


(1890 Pattern). Distin- 
guished in character and 
exclusive in material. 
Planned with extra wide 
sleeves, delightfully com- 
fortable and free-fitting. 


Paletot 
Burberry. 
A splendid warmth- 
giving overcoat, that 
provides snug protection 
and adds distinction. 


tion, so that the temperature most 
conducive to health is invariably / | AN ae 
maintained. / YY fj: bil | 


CSSA jj 
ON ALL OCCASIONS / 


In Town or Country a Burberry | 
Top-coat is equally appropriate yf 
and serviceable. Its lightweight 7 

minimises fatigue; its security 
inspires a sense of preparedness (J 
for all emergencies; whilst its 
unobtrusive smartness is the final 
expression of good taste and 
distinction. 


PALETOT BURBERRY. 


BURBERRY 
TOP-COATS 


in an exhaustive 
i!) variety of designs and 
/ materials, in all sizes, 
can be supplied 
READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
and 

Patterns of 
Burberry 
Materials 
JY Post Free. 


7 Genuine 
— 
= Burberry 
Garment is 
labelled 
“ Burberrys.”’ 


The Burberry. 


Proofed by Burberrys, rain runs from its surface 
as from a leaf; densely-woven, provides a snug 
safeguard against wind; featherlight and airfree, 
minimises fatigue; easy-fitting, allows unrestricted 
freedom for active movements. 


Ay 
re 
a nN “ You will be pleased to hear that I have a Burberry 

— aan ~ 

Weatherall Burberry. >) in constant use, although I bought it ten years ago. 


A spruce model suitable for all general uses. : It has been well used in the wilds of South Africa, 
Lightweight, though of warm and weather- Rusitor Burberry. ‘ in Mexico, and in England, and still is weatherproof, 
A handsome top-coat for motoring and travelling not showerproof only.’’—T. C. SCOTT. 


proof material. 


BURBERRYS Haymarket, S.W., LONDON ; 
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SOME INTERESTING BOOKS FOR 


One Book of Beauty— 

ACH succeeding year seems to bring a 
greater number of those exquisite art 
books—books which are things of 
beauty indeed. Already many of 

these have come to hand, and from among 
them—conspicuous by its handsome binding 
and its perfectly lovely illustrations—is Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton’s new edition of * The 
Fables of AZsop.” Mr. Edward J. Detmold 
has illustrated this beautiful volume, and his 
pictures are exquisite in their delicacy, in 
their subdued colouring, and in their wonderful 
variety and charm. 
And Another. 

ere again the subject is /2sop’s fables, 
and Mr. William Heinemann is the 
publisher ; the illustrations are by Mr. Arthur 
Rackham, who needs no introduction at this 
time of day. While challenging Mr. Det- 
mold it is impossible to compare the work 
of either artist. Mr. Rackham has perhaps 
a more fantastic imagination and a keener 
sense of humour—and there all possible com- 
parison ends. His illustrations to these cele- 
brated fables are some of the most beautiful 
work he has ever done. Anything more 
charming than the picture of the two pots— 
one an exquisite Toby jug, the other a fantastic 
image in green, floating against each other 
on a pond, while a Dresden-china shepherdess 
and a little girl watch the contest from the 
bank—anything more fanciful, more quaint 
and charming than this no one need wish 
to see. The book is a sheer delight from 
beginning to end. 
: * 

A Third. 
nd once again /2sop’s fables. 
the publisher is Messrs. 
the artist 


This time 
Tuck and 
In this 


Mr. Eric Vredenburg. 


#assano 


MISS JOAN SUTHERLAND 


Who has just published a new and successful novel 
entitled ‘““ The Dawn” (Harpers) 
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ChilkRISTMAS. 


case the scheme is less ambitious, but the 
result has a simple charm and beauty all its 
own. Little folk will probably prefer it. The 
appeal is more direct, the colouring more 
vivid, and the humour more screamingly funny 
than delicate or subtle. Altogether, then, a 
delightful version for the little folk: 
* *. * 
Children’s Tales. 
H ere are three other volumes which will 
make every child a happy one. “ Our 
Nursery Rhyme Book,” edited by Letty and 
Krank Littlewood, illustrated—and so prettily 
illustrated too—by Honor C. Appleton, and 
published by Messrs. Herbert and Daniel, is 
a fascinating little publication. Here you will 


‘find all the rhymes which every nursery knows 


and a great many which few have ever heard 
before. Oh I can assure you some of them 
are tremendously funny and have a lilt about 
them that is more catching than music and 
ever so much easier to learn. ~*~ Children’s 
Stories from Tennyson,” by Miss Nora Ches- 
son, and “Children’s Stories from Long- 
fellow,” by-Doris Ashley, are also two little 
books which every child from eight to twelve 
should possess. 
Delightful Illustrations. 
“[ hese two volumes are published by Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck, and both are delightfully 
illustrated. Most children have heard all the 
fairy tales too often, and here are stories 
which for most children will be quite new, 
and all of them are pretty and interesting. 
Besides, who knows but that by loving these 
tales in prose they may grow to love them in 
poetry ? And the interest and charm of a life- 
time may spring from so simple but charming 
a beginning as the possession of the enter- 
taining little volumes I have just mentioned. 


Toys 
Dolls 
Games 


Books 


Jewellery 
Silver Goods 


HOOLBRED 


TOTTENHAM HOUSE - TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON - Ww. 


Bazaar and Toy Show. 


THE CHRISTMAS SHOW OF TOYS & i 
SEASONABLE ARTICLES FOR GIFTS. 
A place of delight for Children of all ages | 


Leather Goods Crackers Pictures | 
Lace, Fans Sweets Bronzes 
Gloves Fruits Furniture 


Carriage is Paid on all Drapery Goods sent anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
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By Royal Warrant. 


. 


Fine quality Pearl 
Earrings. 


£2 2 O per pair. 


FINEST STOCKS IN 
EUROPE FROM 
WHICH TO SELECT. 


Redg. No. 600022. 
Fine quality Diamond 
and Pearl Pendant, set 

in Platinum. 


£9 10 0 


$Goldsmiths & Sil 


With which is incorporated The Goldsmiths’ Alliance, Ltd (A. B. Savory & Sons) 


DESIGN, 


THE 


JEWELLERS. 
FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER FOR 


Regd. No. 598629. 


Fine quality Diamond and 
Amethyst Pendant. 


£17 10 O 


Fine quality Pearl and Diamond Brooch. 


£3 10 0 


Fine quality Diamond 
and Sapphire Ring, 
Platinum set. 


£710 0 


Fine quality 
Diamond a 
Turquoise Scarfpin. 


£5 5 0 


Platinum border, White Mother o' Pearl, 
and thread centres. 

£3 15 O per pair. 

15 0O per set of six. 


Links 
Buttons 4 


Solid 18-carat Gold 
Signet Ring. 


£3 5 0 


Fine quality Pearl and 
Diamond Crossover 
Ring. 


£11 5 0 


Amethyst Pendant. 
£3 15 0 


Special List of 


Novelties suitable 
for 
Christmas Presents 
sent Post Free. 


18-carat Gold Keyless Lever Watch, fully jewelled. 


Mounted on 15-carat Gold London-made Expanding 
Pracelet. 


£15 10 0 


18-carat Gold, engine turned 
Sleeve Links. 


£3 O O per pair. 


versmiths Company 


Established 1751. LTD. ax Fal 


QUALITY, VALUE. 


@ { 
Fine quality Pearl and 
Green Tourmaline 


Earrings. 
£2 12 6 per pair. 


SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


@ 


Fine quality Diamond 
and Enamel Pendant. 


£3 10 0 


* Fine quality Pearl, Diamond, and 
Enamel Brooch. 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


£417 6 


line quality Diamond 
and Pearl Ring. 


£15 0 0 


Fine quality 
Diamond Searfpin. 


£5 10 0 


18-carat Gold and carved Crystal 
Sleeve Links. Hand-painted. 


£7 10 O per pair. 


Solid 18-carat Gold 
Signet Ring. 


£2 5 0 


Fine quality Diamond 

Ring, Platinum set. ae s 

Fine quality Diamond, 

£9 10 0 Pearl, and Tourmaline 
Necklet. 


£11 15 0 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES. 


onLy appress: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SOME INTERESTING BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS_—cont. 


Beautiful Books, 
N early all the loveliest books this year are coming from Messrs. Hodder 

and Stoughton. Ihave just received from them a wonderful edition 
of the “ Poems of Edgar Allan Poe,” superbly illustrated by M. Edmund 
Dulac. I have never seen a more beautiful edition than this nor one 
even half so lovely. M. Dulac has the gift of imagination and a keen eye 
for effectiveness. His pictures, mostly painted in various shades of blue 
and green, possess a power, a beauty, 
and a mystery which are beyond 
praise. Fine, too, is the edition of 
Shakspere’s Romeo and _ Juliet, 
also published by the same firm, and 
illustrated by Mr. W. Hatherell, R.1. 
Brilliant in colouring, effective in 
design, these pictures fail only in their 
strange lack of romantic atmo- 
sphere. Moreover, and this perhaps 
is their chief disappointment, each 
figure possesses too much the air 
of being “posed.” They are not 
living, they are merely standing there 
while their portraits are painted. 
Their eyes have the expression of 
fixed vacancy which gives to their 
face somewhat the impression of a 
photograph. And yet beautifully 
bound, superbly printed, and beauti- 
fully—if not quite perfectly—illus- 
trated, this edition of Shakspere’s 
immortal tragedy should find an 


Engravings. 
ML: William Heinemann is. publishing at the present time a series 
of art books which at a phenomenally low price should be 
enthusiastically welcomed on all sides. This series is devoted to the 
work of the world’s ‘Great Engravers.” The two latest volumes of 
this delightful series is devoted to the work of Marcantonio and Holbein. 
The reproductions from each artist’s work, of which the volumes 
are practically composed, are quite 
beautifully done. These little books 
are among the most delightful art 
books I have come across for some 
time. 


* * 
Interesting New Books. 
“|’HE CLAIM THAT WON. By 
May Wynne. (Everett.) 
THE ROCK OF THE RAVENS. 
By John A. Steuart. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 


THE SIGN AT SIx. By Stewart 
Edward White. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 


THE RELUCTANT LOVER. By 
Stephen McKenna. (Jenkins.) 

How ENGLAND GREW UP. By 
Jessie Pope. (Richards.) 

BACHELOR’S BUTTONS. By 


Edward Burke. (Jenkins.) 
THE ROUGH AND THE FAIR- 
way: an Inquiry by the Agenda 


enormous public. Underwoot Club into the Problem of the Golf 
* * ' A NEW BEAUTY AID—THE “CRAWLING” COSTUME Caddie. (Heinemann.) ~ 

Round the World. : Since Dr. Léon Meunier, a noted Paris food specialist, gave out a THE GOLDEN GUARD. By the 

Fo small, unpretentious, but most statement that crawling on all fours after meals was an aid to digestion Countess of Cromartie. (Allen.) 


delightful and interesting little 
books you would find it extremely 
difficult to equal Messrs. A. and C. 
Black’s “Peeps at History” and 
“Peeps at Many Lands”’’ series. 
Charmingly illustrated in colour they are so readably written that they are 
often more interesting than many a more ambitious volume.- The latest 
volumes to be included in the “ Many Lands” series are India, Newfound- 
land, and Ancient Egypt; and in the “ Peeps at History,’ America. 


worn for this form of exercise. 


NOVELTIES IN 


SPORTS 
COATS 


We are specialists in 
Knitted Sports Coats, and 
have always in stock an 
immense variety of Coats 
in silk, wool, and cashmere, 
inevery conceivable shade. 
All these garments are 
thoroughly well made from 
high-grade selected yarns, 
whilst the shapes are 
invariably excellent. 


Real Cashmere Sports Coats 
(as sketch), perfect fitting, beauti- 
fully light, soft and warm, fitting 
or sack backs, stocked in more 
than 100 shades. An ideal 
garment for all kinds of sports. 


42/- 


RJCATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Debenham 
G Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 


(Covendish Square) London W 
ES 


Femous for over a Century 


forTaste for Quality. for Value 


fashionable French dressmakers immediately got up a costume to be 
A club was formed called the On All- 
Fours Club, and the ladies wore these gowns. 

is in black and white satin modelled on the lines shown above 


Xll 


A Book OF THE WILDERNESS 
AND JUNGLE. By F. G. Aflalo. 
(Partridge.) 

GOLF: From 
(Times Book Club.) 

By Edward Quarter. 


The costume adopted 
“The Times.” 


THE CHALET IN THE WOOD. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 
THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND. 


THE SNARER. By Brown Linnet. 


The “BRITANNIC” 


PATENT EXPANDING WATCH BRACELET. 


By Charles O’Mahony. 
(Murray.) 


(Long.) 


=| 


The Queen of Watch Bracelets. 


Has made an unrivalled reputation and is acknowledged to be the best of all. 


SAFE, STOCKED 
COMFORT- BY ALL 
ABLE, Goop 
DURABLE. CLASS 
BEST 7” JEWELLERS 
LONDON arene: 
MAKE. WHERE. 


PRICES from £4 10 O 


ALL WIDTHS. 


MANY DESIGNS. 


Its durability has been tested by opening and closing (by 
machine) 100,000 times. It remained perfect. Its extreme 
flexibility makes it the most comfortable bracelet in wear. 


Before purchasing a Watch Bracelet try on a “‘ BRITANNIC.” 
They are the most durable and will give the greatest lasting 
satisfaction, and are the best value. The Bracelet is fully 
guaranteed for four years. In 9 ct., 15 ct., and 18 ct., with 
watches of various grades, Plain and Gem Set; also in 
Platinum. There are various designs in the best taste. All 
widths from #th inch. 


The most successful Watch Bracelet ever invented. 


SEE THAT THE NAME “BRITANNIC,” AND PATENT 
No, 24396/06 ARE ENGRAVED INSIDE THE BRACELET. 
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Lemco and Milk 
is Splendid : 
for Growing Children 


Lemco contains the rich meat-bases and 
essentially valuable properties of prime 
lean beef. It is delicious in flavour. 
A child who dislikes meat thrives on 
Lemeco and Milk. <A child who cannot 
digest milk can easily digest it if a 
little Lemco is added. A child who is 
_ delicate or anzemic quickly responds to 
this wonderful strength-building diet. 


Lemco is one of the finest digestive ee — 4 

stimulants known. That is why milk ; 5 “PLEASE, WE 
and other foods are so enormously 

enhanced in food-value when a little oF WANT SOME 
Lemco is added to them. © Doctors iL 

usually recommend 5 to a: teaspoonful 

of Lemco to ! a ae of warm milk. 


Half a Century’ S 


Frederick, 2" 
OrriNndge. 


Buckingham Palace Road 


—.OS >: oN 3S E> 


Special Values in 
Artistic Furniture. 


As a Christmas Gift you could select nothing better than a 
beautiful, serviceable piece of furniture—reliable, thoroughly-made, 
and finely-finished Furniture of the “ Gorringe” quality. 


The ‘Oxford’. Easy Chair, with 
Coalogne of spring fr ont seat, covered in Cretonne 29s. 6d. 
Furniture and 


Furnishings 
post free on 
application. 


This Furniture can 

be thoroughly re- 

commended, and is 

exceptionally good 

value. Any piece 

can be had in any 

of the Cretonnes 

shown, or patterns 

of coverings will be 

sent, post free, on 

application. 

The ‘‘ Buckingham '’ Settee, with adjustable end ze es ee : 
and separate cushions 30x Ottoman in Cretonne. . With 
pavarel in Cretonne £4 19s. 6d. adjustable head and spring seat 49s. 6d. 


Xi 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE FLOKA—cont. 


“Took here, Matheson,” said I suddenly getting in a temper, “ you 
accuse her of not loving you. Well, just think, has she no cause for 
complaint if she knew?” 

‘**She knows my whole life, and the worst of it. Itold her all about 
myself. No;I think she has no cause for complaint.” 

“T don’t mean your past life before you knew her, I mean your life 
here in Iceland.” 

“What do you mean?” said he flushing. 

“T mean just this. Have you been carrying 
on with any girl in Iceland; making love to 
another woman? ‘That’s what I mean.” 

“You are not drunk,’ said he, “so I must 
presume you are mad.” 

“Not a bit. What were you doing sitting 
beside the upper salmon pool to-day with that 
girl?” 

“TI with a girl! 
upper salmon pool. 
rest—I felt drowsy—and you accuse me 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” I replied. “It was most 
likely an optical illusion, and it’s not my affair 
anyhow. I apologise if I made a mistake.” 

“You certainly did,’ he replied, not seeing 
the sarcasm in my words, “and I’d thank you 
in future to verify what you see before drawing 
conclusions.” He broke off suddenly and walked 
away to the-tents, leaving me seated on the rock. 

Half-an-hour later I went to bed, but I did 
not get to sleep for a long time trying to untangle 
in my mind the perplexing business. The letter 
of Hilda Graham was the last letter I would have 
suspected that sane and sensible young woman 
of writing, and the conduct of Matheson was no less perplexing. Here 
were two people acting at the same time in a manner diametrically 
opposite to their known characters. For Matheson had lied to me, of 
that I felt sure, basing my surety on the evidence of my eyes. 

Next morning I was awakened early by the stamping of the ponies 
and the sounds of preparations for breaking camp. The pony boxes 
were being packed, the fire was alight, and Thordurson frying bacon over 
i: when I came out. Gillray and the men were all there, but there was 


I was sitting beside the 
I sat down for a moment to 


The Only Way 


If he comes to borrow ten, 
I am out. 
Tell him, office boy, again 
5 I am out. 
It’s the only way to win, 
Or to save my hard-earned tin, 


For if he find me in, 


I am out. 


no sign of Matheson. 
of the absent one. 

* But where on earth can he be?” asked Gillray when we were half 
through the meal. “It’s not like him to be absent from meals. He 
must have started out before we were awake and gone mooning up the 
valley and forgotten the time. He’s been getting beastly forgetful of late.” 

I didn’t reply. I fancied I knew where 
Matheson had gone to say good-bye to the girl. 

Thordurson called to one of the gillies and 
sent him running up the valley. The man 
shouted as he ran, and even when he had turned 
the bend of the valley we could still hear his voice 
shouting “Hoy!” and the echoes answering 
“Hoy ! hoy! hoy!” 

Ten minutes later he returned running. He 
had found Matheson drowned in the upper 
salmon pool, and the evidence when we found 
the body said suicide, for the feet were tied 
together, and round the waist was fastened a 
spare rein to which was tied a heavy stone. 

All that happened several years ago. I have 
explored the Fl6ka valley since for a farmhouse 
from which the girl might have wandered to keep 
her tryst with Matheson. I found none. 

Who was the girl with whom I saw him, and 
why did that sudden fit of temper and impetuosity 
seize Hilda Graham away in Scotland ten days 
before the sad event and cause her to write the 
letter that was his undoing? For she told me 
afterwards that the bad fit came on her like an 
evil spirit, everything seeming to cry out that 

: the man she loved did not care for her. 

There are questions that no one can answer without incurring the 
charge of superstition. If you were to ask Thordurson his opinion on 
the fate of my friend he would say straight out that he died as all men 
must die who fall under the spell of the nix of the Fl6ka. As for me 
I prefer to say nothing, but I shall never forget what may after all have 
been only an optical illusion—that picture of the man resting against 
the rock and the scolding form of the girl framed by the desolation of the 
Fl6ka valley, where the echoes chatter back to the ‘cry of the raven. 


Breakfast was served, but there was still no sign 


The “SAVORY CIGARETTES 


BY SPECIAL WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty King George V. 
His late Majesty King Edward VII. 
H.I.M. the German Emperor. 
His Majesty the King of Italy. 
His Majesty the King of Spain. 
His Majesty the King of Portugal. 
H.I.M. the Emperor of Japan. 
T.R.H. The Prince and Princess of Roumania. 
The Houses of Lords and Commons. 


These Cigarettes may be obtained on all Railway and Steamship lines, also in all chief 
Continental Cities and the Colonies. 


Price List on Application. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND BONDERS, 
H. L.SAVORY & Co.,47, Piccadilly 


No. 5 Department. 


,London, W. 
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OUR BATHS] 


Yy 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING. 


's C R U B’S 
AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
Softens Hard Water. 


Price is. per bottle. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & CO., Ltp.,GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. S$.E. 


inger Ale 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN— 


Cantrell & Cochrane’s Ginger Ale is as rightly a part of the Christmas festivities as 
the holly or the pantomime. The handsome bottles wrapped in the gold foil enhance the 
distinction of the table, and the bright liquor sparkling in the glasses lends an added 
grace of colour. : 

SINE IT TO They love its delicious flavour, its crisp ORDER A From your grocer or wine merchant. 
tingle, and C. & C. is as wholesome as DOZEN And to make sure that it’s a dozen of the 

CHILDREN. their drink should be. None but the TO-DAY best, see that the letters ‘‘C. & C.”’ are 
purest of spring water and the choicest of on the neck label. 

spices go to the making of it. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, LTD. (Estd. 1852). 


Works: Dublin and Belfast. Depots: London, Liverpool and Glasgow. London Office: Savoy House, 115, Strand, W.C. Telephone: 
4142 City. London Agents: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., London Bridge, S.E 
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BILLIARDS “AS IT 


HE really was very angry about it and we didn’t quite know 
what to do. 

S Angela is always sure she is right. I as her younger brother, 
however, feel it my duty to disabuse her mind of this fallacy as 

often as possible. Angela also thinks she can play billiards, and I know 

she can’t. She challenged the major yesterday to a hundred up before 

dinner, and that is how the trouble began. 

“How many do you give her?” I 
asked him cheerfully. 

“As many as she likes,’ answered 
the gallant one. , 

This chivalrous offer did not seem to 
please Angela. 

' “We will play even,’ she said de- 
cidedly. 

| The game began. Angela chose the 
spot ball and decided to play first, but 
no sooner had she done so—a_ shot 
meant to be a miss in baulk, but it wasn’t 
—than she changed her mind and decided 
that the major should start. This he 
amiably and somewhat weakly in my 
opinion proceeded to do. I as marker and 
so ex officio referee felt bound to demur. 

“ That isn’t cricket, Angela,” I ventured. 

“You know I can’t play cricket, Jack,” 
she answered sweetly. 

“So it seems,’ I said somewhat 
sharply, hoping she would understand 
the implied reproof. 

“There! you have spoiled the major’s 
shot. Don’t you know you have no right 
to speak a word when people are play- 
ing ?”’ she cried angrily. 

This of course was only pour changer 
le sujet as the major had but made the 
usual miss in baulk, and which moreover 
was quite successful. 

“Your turn,” I remarked after scoring the miss to Angela. 

“Don’t be so fussy, Jack,” she answered.. “Of course it is my turn.” 

She proceeded to make a tremendous fluke—a cannon, and the 
flukiest cannon I ever saw. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER PHOTOGRAPHED 


Our snapshot, taken recently in the neighbourhood of Ilfracombe, 

depicts Miss Rita Martin, the well-known society photographer, 

enjoying a recent well-earned holiday at her charming country 
cottage at this favourite resort 
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A DIALOGUE. 


IS: SPOKE. oo 


“ Good shot,” said the amiable and gallant one. 

“It was rather, wasn’t it? ’’ answered my wicked sister with a self-. 
conscious air. 

I stared at her amazedly. She was actually going to allow the 
major to think she played for that shot. I glanced at him. It struck 
me he was looking a shade too innocent. 

Angela turned round and caught my 
eye. She had the decency to blush. 
Angela is certainly very pretty when she 
blushes. She played the next stroke. 
It was a miss. 

“Why on earth didn’t you give me - 
the rest?” she demanded irritably. 

“Did you ask for it?” I asked 
innocently. 

“Don’t ask so many silly questions,” 
she rejoined, quite content, thinking she 
had snubbed me and put herself in the 
right. I let it pass. Meanwhile the major 
was making a good break. I counted 22 
and then 25, and my spirits rose. I 
began to see the possibility of a punctual 
dinner, which was grateful and comforting 
to my inner man. My comforting con- 
clusions had a rude awakening. I heard 
a sharp crack and one of the billiard 
balls fell, rolling on to the floor. 

“Hang!” muttered the gallant one. 
“TI beg your pardon, Lady Angela,” he 
added hastily. “I played that too hard.” 

“You did rather, didn’t you?”’ Angela 
answered in her sweetest manner. “ That 
counts three to me, doesn’t it? Mark it, 
Jackie.” She always calls me “ Jackie”’ 
when she is pleased. 

“Nothing of the sort, Angela. The 
major can’t score his last stroke, that’s 
all. Go ahead. It is your turn.” 

“T am perfectly certain you are wrong, and anyway what do you 
know about it ?’’ she demanded angrily. 

“You break the balls,’ I merely remarked, moving red to its 
position. 

(Continued on p. xx) 
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Size No.12. 10/6. Other sizes: Nos. 13, 15/-; 14, 17/6; 15. 21/-; 16, 25/-; 17, 30/-; 18, 35/- 
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Size No. 12. G.M. 15/-. Other sizes: Nos. 13, 20/-; 14, 22/6; 15, 26/-; 16, 30/- 


= a8 
Nos, 12, 22/6; 14, 30/- 


OBVIOUSLY THE BEST XMAS GIFT. 


A Fountain Pen is a necessity — | 
Waterman’s Ideal is the Best Fountain 
Pen—obviously then, Waterman’s Ideal | 
is the Best Christmas Gift. It is made 
in a variety of styles (three are shown | 
above) and in four types — Regular, 
Safety, Self-filling and Pump- filling. 
Every pen is guaranteed, and iridium- 


FILIGREE, Silver. 


tipped gold nibs are supplied to suit 
every hand. If recipient does not quite 
like the nib you choose, he or she can 
exchange it for one that is entirely satis- 
factory. Remember, your gift of a 
| Waterman’s Ideal will not be cast aside 

after the novelty of possession has worn 
off ; it will be inactive service years hence. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett says: “I find that to give away a Waterman’s Ideal is 
to make a friend for life.” 


PRICES: 10/6 and upwards for Regular and Self-filling Styles. 12/6 and upwards for 

Safety and Pump-filling Styles. In Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers, 

Jewellers, &c. List from L. and C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. (New York: 173, Broadway. Patis: 6, Rue de Hanovre. Brussels: 14, Rue 

Pont Neuf, Dresden: Pragerstrasse 6. Milan: Via Bossi4. Vienna: 1 Franzensring 20. 
Zurich: Léwenstrasse 23. Barcelona: Provenza 255.) 
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A most acceptable Xmas Present. 


GRANDE CHARTREUSE} 
LIQUEURS— 


Now made in Tarragona, Spain, and again shipped in the old 
shape bottles and under the labels here shown. 


These Liqueurs are as delicious 
now as they were formerly— 
being made with the—— 


Same Plants, 
the 
Same Ingredients, 
according to the 
Same Secret Process 
as of old and by the 
Same Chartreux Monks 


who used to make them in 
i France, their 


E Liqueur 


i pins 


ATARRAGONE 


previous to 
expulsion. 
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THE TATLER 


THE MODERN GENTLEWOMAN. 


By a Lady-in-waiting. 


HAT is often called “well groomed” 
appearance in a man hasits analogue 
in the unmistakable refinement and 
air of well - being which stamp a 

gentlewoman and distinguish her class. Dainti- 
ness in the toilet and healthful self-culture in 
small personal details of hands, complexion, and 
hair are the inseparable note of gentle life, 
native refinement being supplemented by habits 
of delicacy which do not suggest themselves to 
the vulgar. A lady of refinement could not bear 
to neglect her daily self-care. 


These minor delicacies are a very different 
thing from the merely vulgar cult of artificial 
charms. A gentlewoman has been accustomed 
from girlhood to a gentlewoman’s toilet; she 
is rewarded by the permanence of her inborn 
charm. A lovely peasant girl with the rich, robust 
out-of-door skin of her class, will be an old 
woman at fifty, because she has never known 
how to protect herself, and because the health of 
her skin has suffered through negligence. Her 
complexion will become hard and sallow, her hair 
dull, her poor old hands gnarled and knotted with 
neglect as well as labour. The delicate youth- 
fulness of a middle-aged gentlewoman is purely 
a reward of self-culture. The complexion, hair 
and hands of a gentlewoman are good to look at, 
simply because they have always been cared for, 
and because she would not have been comfortable 
if they had not received this attention. 


Aids to Refinement. 

“|~he toilet-table will bear, not cosmetics, but 
health-giving aids to refinement. Washing, 

as ordinarily understood, does not, in itself, 

cleanse more than the surface. A gentlewoman’s 

treatment of face and hands extends to the 

delicate under-pores of the skin. It is, in all its 


essentials, a health routine, just as necessary to 
her sense of propriety as brushing the teeth. 
Supplementing her own self-care, the lady will 
from time to time place herself in the hands of 
well-trained female experts and receive refresh- 
ing healthful treatment from their skill. Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s Toilet Parlours, at 29, Old Bond 
Street, are staffed by the most experienced 
specialists in all the arts of the toilet expert, and 
all their work is on strictly natural lines. Skin- 
health and hair-health have been studied by them 
to the last word. Where harsh winds on the 
moor, or sea breezes on the yacht have taken 
toll of the complexion; where the fierce light of 
summer sun has caused the eyes to wrinkle; 
where the hands have been roughened by out- 
door sport, a healthful, natural massage with 
suitable creams and lotions does wonders in a 
short space of time. The nails and hair are 
separately treated. What vouches for the 
hygienic and scientific character of the Pomeroy 
methods—peculiar to this establishment—is the 
sense of refreshed well-being which follows and 
continues after a treatment. Electrolysis is 
called in to destroy permanently any slight 
growth of undesirable hair, before it can become 


noticeable. Ladies who patronise Mrs. Pomeroy 
preserve their youthful appearance through 
health. 

* * * 


The Gentlewoman’s Toilet Table. 


few well-chosen toilet, aids are needed by 
every gentlewoman. A name well vouched- 
for by reputation and experience is the gentle- 
woman’s safeguard. For this. reason, Mrs. 
Pomeroy has long been trusted by Society ladies, 
and preparations used in her own Toilet parlours, 
which are necessary for daily or for special use, 
can be obtained with Mrs. Pomeroy’s name upon 


4 


them. As examples, the following may be 


mentioned :— 


Before retiring at night the face should be 
very gently massaged with Pomeroy Skin Food. 
For the cheeks, this will be best done with the 
palms of the hands. Elsewhere the soft part of 
the fingertips should be used, passing outwards 
and upwards from the chin, lips, and eyebrows, 
and vertically upwards over the forehead. The 
skin about the eyes should be gently manipulated, 
but not stretched, and’ everywhere as much 
Pomeroy Skin Food as the skin will take up 
should be rubbed in. Afterwards a very soft 
towel or an old handkerchief will remove any 
slight excess, of which there will be but little if 
the manipulation has been thorough. The whole 
process only requires a few minutes. 


This work will be richly repaid. It actually 
feeds little cells under the skin, whose shrinking 
is the cause of the wrinkles. In the morning, 
warm, soft water should be used for washing; 
but the skin will not be found the least greasy. 
The “food” will have been “eaten” by the 
wrinkled cells, with the most beneficial results. 


After exposure to wind or fierce sunlight, do 
not wash the face. Cleanse it with a little 
Pomeroy Day Cream, which is not a feeding 
cream, but a cleansing and softening preparation, 
specially valuable for its power of giving elasticity 
to the skin. 


A lady who gives proper care to her com- 
plexion will often select, according to her indi- 
vidual requirements, special adjuncts to the 
Pomeroy Skin Food and Pomeroy Day Cream. 
Certain types of skin demand individual health- 
aids; food for a dry skin, cooling absorbents for 
a skin that is too rich in natural oily matters. On 
such points useful advice can be obtained at 
29, Old Bond Street, or any of the Pomeroy 
branches and agencies throughout the country. 
The address of the nearest can always be ascer- 
tained by writing for it. 


Your Boy can Build this Model 


and a hundred other models with Meccano. 


You have never wanted anything half so much as your boy wants Meccano. 
Boys to-day talk about Meccano just as you talk about dress, bridge, golf, 
or business. Meccano is a hobby—a boy’s hobby. Boys think of Meccano 
And no wonder—Meccano is 


by day and dream of it by night. 
irrresistible. 


Meccano consists of brightly-plated steel strips, angle brackets, axle 
rods, sector-plate, together with brass gear and pulley wheels, screws and 
nuts, and all parts necessary for building actual working models of the 


world’s engineering triumphs. 


With these strips, bolts and screws your boy can construct 
models, in shining steel, of Cranes, Fire Escapes, Signals, Luggage | 


Write for 
Booklet 
No. 9. 

It is free. 


Toevorsst esse 


Give him Meccano! 


Trucks, Swing Bridges, Towers, and a host of other Mechanical and 
Engineering marvels. 
realises its possibilities and the more interesting it becomes. 

There’s a double pleasure in Meccano—first the pleasure of personally 


The more he uses Meccano, the more he 


constructing the models and then the pleasure of working them. So 


absorbing is it that parents work for hours building models. 
You can give your boy presents that cost more than Meccano, but you 
cannot give him one that will please him more. 


No mechanical skill or 


knowledge is required to use Meccano, though both skill and knowledge 


working 
each outfit. 


are unconsciously picked up from it. 


Complete Book of Instructions with 


ECCANO 


PRICES 


No. 1 
No. 5 


No. o 


Se 


55/- 


3/- 
No. 4... 25/- 


INOi 220. 


No. 6 
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100/- per outfit 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET, No. 9, WHICH TELLS THE INTERESTING STORY 


OF MECCANO AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. 
WN 
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IT IS FREE. 
Meccano can be obtained at every Toy Dealer's, Toy Fairs, and 
all Stores, or direct from 


MECCANO Ltd. 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 


274 West Derby Rd. Liverpool 
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THE REVIVAL OF DANCING AS AN ART. 


Opera House of La Scala in Milan there is no more famous 
dancing academy than that belonging to the Paris Opera. 
leading star is Mlle. Zambelli, who although among the most 
famous dancers in the world has so far never been seen in London. 


No the Russian schools of dancing and that attached to the 


Hardly less famous is Mlle. 
Aida Boni, who, however, 
is well known to the habi- 
tués of Covent Garden, 
where she danced the lead- 
ing rdle in Messager’s ballet, 
Les Deux Pigeons, a few 
seasons ago. The director 
of the Paris school is a 
Russian and one of the 
leading dancers of the Im- 
perial Ballet. Thus the in- 
fluence of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow is very largely 
writ over all the new ballets 
produced recently in the 
French capital. The régime 
of the Paris school is in 
every way as severe as that 
of La Scala. \ Pupils must 
enter at a very early age 
and continue their studies 
until they are well on in 
their teens, when if pro- 
ficient they are permitted 
to undertake small réles. 
It is a significant fact, 
however, that the two big 
stars of the Paris Opera 
House are Italians. Besides 
the school attached to the 


Opera the ballet of the 
Opéra Comique is also 
world-famous. Here the 


premicre danseuse is a 
Frenchwoman, Mlle. Régina 
Badet, who has been seen 
in London at the Palace. 


HERE are more than 100 Avrol-Johnston 


4 


great sights of the French capital. 
The 


WAITING FOR THEIR CALL 


Bert 


A behind-the-scenes snapshot at the Opera House, Paris, showing some members of 
the ballet about to enter the stage 


LACE 


t one time the green-room of the Paris Opera used to be one of the 


Here came all that were rich 


and distinguished and “ rapid” to pay court to the dancers, arrange little 
supper parties, and generally to make themselves agreeable. 
all that is altered. Only those who have business are allowed behind the 


Now, alas ! 


scenes, and the days when 
the principal dancer used 
to hold a little court of 
admirers in the green-room 
after the ballet are over 
and done with. In _ fact, 
from being a life of plea- 
sure interrupted by work 
the life of the present 
French ballet dancer has 
become one of real seri- 
ousness and labour. So 
hard do they work under 
the new régime that a little 
time ago they all went out 
on strike, and the boule- 
vards were filled with dis- 
contented ladies holding 
meetings of protestation 
at the street corners. Paris 
only laughed, however, and 
the dancers returned to 
their duties. 
*% % ae 
ince the Russian Ballet 
came to show western 
Europe to what heights of 
artistic excellence dancing 
may soar the standard of 
attainment is very much 
higher than once it was. 
Nowadays a dancer must 
work. tremendously hard if 
she desires to succeed. 
Dancing, which since the 
days of Taglioni had fallen 
into disrepute, has now be- 
come once more a living art. 


an early order 


for an Arrol-Johnston 


Car — but place it 


early, for the demand is 


enormous. 


1D 


Agents in different parts of Great 


Britain, ready to give careful local attention 


to purchasers. 


Write to ARROL-JOHNSTON, LIMITED, PAISLEY, Scotland. 
LONDON AGENTS: The Long Acre Autocar Company, Ltd., 127, Long Acre, W.C. 
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H.P. Landaulette, 815 x 
mm. Dunlops, Detachable Wheels 
with Spare, 
Forced-feed Lubrication, four Speeds and 
Reverse, Full Elliptic Springing, Non-sway 
Link Motion, &c., &c., £530. 
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Se VERY one of these World-famed 
j Artistes and Hundreds of _ others 


are available for your entertainment this Christmas if you possess one of 
the many models of the ‘His Master’s Voice’ Gramophone. These Instru- 
ments range in price from £4 to £50. 

Think, then, how grand it would be for you, whenever you wish it, 
to freely enjoy the most famous ballads and arias from the Operas, 
sung by the most perfect singers in the world; to delight your friends 
with the playing of Paderewski or Kubelik, or any of hundreds of other 
grand and inspired musicians. The ‘His Master’s Voice’ Gramophone intro- 
duces them all into your home, and they are— 


available to entertain you, at any time, 
with the best of the World's music. 


<i 
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Copyright “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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No Prince, no matter of what fabulous wealth, could command 
this talent—by any other means. 
Portraits of the following ‘His Master's Voice’ Artistes are shown :— 
In top panel— In lower panel— 

x, Scotti; 2, Zerola; 3, Slezak; oper Shepard; 2, Bugene sStration:, 
. G Rava TB GAH eos fig 3, Mark Sheridan ; The late Dan Leno; 
Ve . Ce 4, Geraldine Farrar; 5, Riccardo Martin; Siete Lesa LH ie ake 3 
VY rite for Descripti ve Book 6, Galvany; 7, Mischa Elman ; 8, Backhaus; acne eee ie siaeae yore 
Jy. y 9, Calvé; 10, Titta Ruffo; 11, Plancon; 10, Harry Lytton; 11, Maurice Farkoa ; 
of the A imeteen Models of 12, Shaliapin; 13, Frieda Hempel; 2, Billy Merson; 13 Nelson Jackson ; 
° - eh on SA as Bbraeinits G. Hi. Elliott; 15, Connie SS; 
- V4 s . 14, Journet; 15, Battistini; 16, Tetrazzini; + Gr t eae ON he es ; 
this Wonderful Instrument. x7, John McCormack ; 18, Patti; 219, Kirkby _ 26 Phyllis Dare; 17, Albert’ Chevalier; 
Lunn; 20, Paderewski; 21, Kubelik; : Margaret Cooper ; xh Raimund Payne: 
22, Sammarco; 23, Clara Butt; 24, Enrico 22, Olly Oakley; 23, George Grossmith; 

Caruso; 25, Melba. 24, Harry Lauder; 25, Gertie Millar. 


No TXa a , " A few representative artistes from our catalogue. 


Table- : —— 3 ; GC, Ask any Accredited Dealer to Jet vou hear these Artistes, or write 


- 


direct and we will send you our latest Booklets, together with the address 


Grand 


ee } + 
On Al || THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 
oe " g DAG aut ys 2 Rol ad’. leo med oon, iG 


CALCUTTA: Branches all BOMBAY : 
139 Belliaghatta Road, Sealdah. over the World. Bell Lane, Fort. 


of our dealer nearest you, where you may see and hear our Instruments. 
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BILLIARDS 


“Leave that red ball alone, Jack. 


Angela cried excitedly. 


“TI am afraid that is the rule,’ said the gallant one mildly. 
sorry,’ he again added apologetically. 
Of course you can’t help it,” she answered magnanimously, 


ba @ he! 
frowning at me. 


“It’s entirely my fault, major. Don’t worry. Go ahead, Angela,’ I said. 


“How can I go ahead if you 
don’t put the major’s ball in 
place ?”’ she cried. 

At first I didn’t understand, but 
when I grasped that she desired me 
to place the major’s ball on the 
table—no doubt in a convenient 
spot for an easy cannon, or just 
over a pocket—I burst out laugh- 
ing, which annoyed her extremely, 
and strange to say the gallant one 
seemed vexed too. 

* Do stop rotting, there’s a good 
chap,” he said quite sharply. 

* Certainly,’ I answered. 
“ Where would you like it placed?” 
I asked her sarcastically. 

“Where would you like it put, 
major?”’ she inquired sweetly, 
thereby showing her guile. 

But no—I am a Briton. Fair 
play is to me not a luxury but a 
necessity, especially when Angela 
is one of the fair players. 

“Tt doesn’t in the least matter 
where he would like it put,” I 
answered quickly, “ because it can’t 
be put at all, and you must play 
from baulk.”’ 

“T refuse to do any such thing. 
It is another of your idiotic rules, 
Jack,” she panted furiously. 


““ Nonsense, my dear,’ I said, feeling very superior; “I don’t make 
You see for yourself it takes up a 


rules—I only try and keep them. 
good deal of my time a 


“I appeal to you, major,” she said, turning to him pathetically. 


What on earth are you doing?” 
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“AS IT IS SPOKE ’”—cont. 


“Tm afraid, strictly speaking, Jack is right,’ he murmured nervously ; 


then, fearing Angela’s temper, he offered to place the ball wherever she 


falem! 


liked. How is it soldiers, and especially V.C.’s and D.S.O.’s, are so 
wanting in the right sort of pluck? 
been there Angela would have accepted the major’s ridiculous offer, but 


I am sure that if I had not 


she knew I had a fixed resolve to see justice done so she waved aside 


The Bridegroom: And now we are married I have to thank you ever 
so deeply for accepting me 

The Bride (abashed): Ah! No, no! 

The Bridegroom: Yes, yes, for I had been refused ten times previously 


“Do you mean to say, Jack 


his proffered sacrifice and argued the point. 


“Billiards is a game played 
with three balls, is it not?’ she 
started judicially. 

“Tt is,” answered the major. 

“Not always,’ I demurred, ex- 
hibiting the offending ball. 

“The major agrees with me, 
Jack, so it is useless for you to 
argue,” she retorted. 

“Do you mean to say 
began impatiently. 

“T mean to say that as billiards 
is played with three balls I insist 
upon your putting that ball back 
in its place.” 

“Impossible,” I answered. 

“ Have you no sense of justice ? ” 
she cried. 

“None,” I replied nonchalantly. 

“But I have,” said my sister, 
taking herself very seriously, “and 
it revolts me to submit tamely 
to having my game ruined—yes 
ruined,” she repeated, catching my 
surprised expression. “I am to be 
penalised,” she continued, “ for the 
major’s bad play. I am to be de- 
prived of playing with three balls 
because the major chose——” 

“Not ‘chose,’ dear lady,” ex- 
postulated the gallant one. 

“Well, perhaps not 


a200T 


exactly 


chose,” grudgingly answered Angela, “ but it was your fault, was it not ?” 
“ Oh, certainly,” he replied quickly. 


By this time I did not know what I meant to say, and I flew. 
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ready for posting 


them at the Shop. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & Co., Ltd., 
204, Bunhill Row, London, E.C 


Christmas Gifts 


Choice Made 


Don’t worry. Get it off your mind in 5 minutes. 


ONOTO pens. You can buy them daintily packed and labelled 


All you have to do is to write the address, and you can Stamp and Post 


An ONOTO is a gift that is 
sure to please. 
tain pen that fills itself, cleans 
itself, never leaks and never 
scratches, 

Price 1os. 6d., and in a variety 
of more elaborate styles for 
presentation purposes, of all 
Stationers, Jewellers, Stores, 
etc. 


Post them at the Shop. 
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Easy 


Give them all 


It is the foun- 
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"rand. FURNITURE 


That You will be PROUD TO POSSESS. 
FOR CASH OR EASY TERMS. 


ASTONISHING BARGAINS in genuine First-class Second-hand Furniture, modern and antique! In connecticn 
with our Depositories Department we are constantly having placed with us for immediate disposal large consignments of 
Furniture of merit, and rare bargains can be secured. Make a personal call, or write for the Current Month’s Bargain 
List. Faithful sketches sent. Country Orders carefully packed and carriage free. Londcn Deliveries all Districts Daily. 


BEDROOM SUITES ae from £210 O DINING ROOM SUITES _..... .. £3 10 
BEDSTEADS and BEDDING os ee) EXTENDING DINING TABLES evens B20) 


DRAWING ROOM SUITES from 315 0 | CARPETS aes 


Fine and Lofty CHINA CABINETS 3 0 0O Luxurious EASY CHAIRS .. . 010 0 
And Thousands of Bargains for Cash, or £9 worth—4s. monthly; £10—6s.; £201 is.; £30—16s. 
Larger amounts in proportion. 


£10,000 Stock of Second=Hand Goods to select from; 250,000 square feet of Showroom Space. 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE BARGAIN BOOKLET. 


W. JELKS AND SONS, 


(Established over Half a Century.) 


263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, 275a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Depositories: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, Eden Grove (adjoining). 
(Just one minute from Holloway Road Station, Piccadilly and Brompton Tube.) 


TELEPHONES: 2598 anp 2599 North; 7826 Central. TELEGRAMS: ‘“‘ JELLICO, London.” 
Removals and Warehousing. Estimates Free. 


PAREUM 


OMA 


ROMA” is something new—something better in perfumes. 
Redolent of all the charms of old English gardens, it is the 
perfume which adds the last detail of perfection to the perfectly- 

gowned woman. “Iroma” may be obtained from first-class chemists 
and stores everywhere, prices 2/6 and 4/9. A sample bottle of 
“Troma” will be sent post free on receipt of 3d. in stamps. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY Co., 
108-9, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
and PARIS. 

Makers also of the celebrated CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 
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ON SHI-ING—MORE OR LESS—continued. 


“Tf 1 want to kill myself I can always jump overboard,” remarked 
the Sailor reflectively. The Lady said nothing for the matter did not 
concern her. She would not jump, of course. . She sat down on a 
rucksack basking in the sun and stared at the shadows gradually creeping 
down the opposite mountains. 

The Expert took no notice of the remarks but busied himself, aided by 
the Sailor, with preparing the snow above and below the jump. The 
Colonel came and sat down beside the Lady, who expressed her surprise 
at the foolhardy readiness of men to risk life and limb in the pursuit of 
sport. 

“Yes,” agreed the Colonel, * these young 
fellows never care what they do, but they’ve no 
responsibilities or people dependent on them. 
We'll watch them, and you can take snap- 
shots till we have to come to the rescue and 
pick up the pieces.” 

When the jump was ready the Expert 
swooped down it with graceful ease, cleared 
several feet, alighted in an upright position, 
glided down the slope, and finished off with 
a telemarck. The Sailor followed with true 
nautical recklessness, fell over the jump, and 
landed in a manner highly entertaining to the 
spectators, and rolled down the slope till stopped 
by a tree. The Lady used her last two films 
snapping these tours de force and felt rightly 
indignant when the Sailor announced with a / 
grin that since she had forgotten to have the sun ~/ 
behind her the photographs would not come G 
out. His prophecy came true. 

The Expert and the Sailor repeated their 


performance several times and then one of BZ Se 


them asked the Lady to try. 

“Thank you,” she responded; “ unworthy 
though I am I wish to live a little longer.” 

On being pressed she finally said that she 
would go down the jump if the Colonel would do it first, relying on his 
determined and outspoken decision to do no such thing. 

To her unutterable horror the Colonel slowly rose to his feet and said, 
“ Now I shall have to go after what you’ve said.” 

The Lady remarked that she was quite unable to follow the arsument. 
At last after vain entreaty she said in desperation, “ Think of your wife 
if you go back with both your legs and other things broken.” 


“The Colonel objected, and that very strongly”’ 


“Can't help it,’ replied the Colonel, “and anyhow if I do get killed 
there’s always the insurance money.” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t want it just yet,” said the Lady. The Colonel 
responded with a gloomy shake of his head. 

“Well, think of me,” urged the lady; “my relations will disown a 
belonging with two wooden legs and a broken nose. What of my blighted 
young life ?” 

“You should have thought of that before you said you’d go if I did 
—now the honour of my manhood is at stake.” 

To cut along story short the Colonel fell 
over the jump. The Lady followed in the 
same manner and in a state of indescribable 
terror. Thespell was broken and there was no 
looking back. The party spent the rest of a 
thrilling and delightful afternoon tumbling over 
the jump one after the other and rolling head 
over heels down the hillside. 

It was not till the snow, several inches 
thick, was worn through to the grass from the 
force of the falls that they desisted and started 
back to the hotel. 

The return journey included the traverse of 
a lake hard frozen and several inches thick 
in snow. The Sailor cheered the party by 
tales of how those who crossed lakes on ski 
invariably went through; how, owing to their 
cumbersome foot-gear, they only died after 
several days’ slow torture by a miserable process 
of drowning, starving, and freezing. The Lady 
shivered and hurried on. Just in the middle 
of the lake they were assailed by a_ smell, 
savage, noisome, all-pervading, through which 
they staggered with difficulty. “Typhoid or 
diphtheria,” remarked the laconic Expert. 
“Death stares us in the face in some form 
evidently,’ replied the Lady, now resigned to 
the worst. She neither knew nor greatly cared how it should come, 
and composed as she glided along a farewell letter to her friends. 

In spite of the Sailor’s prognostications the lake was safely crossed. 
The party then proceeded in single file back to the hotel, which they 
safely reached, bruised, happy, and hungry. The dog was in the hall. 
He did not look well. Poor Fido! They wondered why. Incidentally, 
so far as is known, none of the party succumbed to typhoid or diphtheria. 
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PRINCES RESTAURSN 
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PRINCES’ 


THEATRE DINNER, 6/6 


THE LARGEST AND MOST BEAUTI- 

FUL SALONS IN LONDON FOR 

BALLS, BANQUETS, WEDDINGS, 
AND OTHER RECEPTIONS. 


An addition of 40 complete Suites is now 
being added to the Hotel, and will shortly 
be opened. 


Grill Room Hotel 


PICCADILLY & JERMYN ST., W. 


Telephone: 5558 Gerrard. Telegrams: ‘‘ Delicat, London.”’ | 


E. C. COLEGRAVE, General Manager. 


| RESTAURANT 
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Beauty and Health go hand in hand— 


For beauty cannot live but with health, 


whilst health of itself creates beauty. 


Beauty and grace of form, a clear, 
healthy complexion, a free and graceful 
carriage, personal charm and_ superb 
vitality, all, toa large extent, depend upon 
health ; and health in its turn depends 
upon the humansystem receiving the best 
nourishment for body, brain, and nerve. 

Ordinary food does not contain sufh- 
cient brain and nerve nourishment. Itis 
necessary to reinforce our ordinary diet 
with a special food for brain and nerve. 

Visem, thenew tonic food, is the most 
concentrated form of nourishment known. 
It supplies the nerve and brain cells with 


new energy and vig- Y, y ¢ 
7 


which can be imme- 
diately and _effec- 
tively assimilated. 


our, and the body y 
L 


with nutriment Y 
UA, 


Ye” 


(Seed of Strengt 


Visem is the culmination of many 
years of research on the part of the 
leading scientists of the day, but there 
is no mystery about ils composition. 
It is just a simple wholesome food, 
consisting mainly of pure milk proteid 
combined with organic phosphorus 
derived from yolk of egg, known to the 
medical profession as lecithin. Milk 
proteid feeds the body—lecithin the 
nerves and brain. 

Excellent milk proteid preparations 
have been obtainable for years, but Visem 
has all their merits and the additional ad- 


vantage of contain- 


every medical man 
will tell you is the 
fi nerve food 
known to science. 


ing lecithin which 
MW 


Visem is made up in the form of little tablets which are eaten like 
biscuits. It is sold at all high-class chemists in tins of 24 tablets, 1/6. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, send 1/6 to St. Ivel, Ltd., Yeovil, and a tin wil! be sent you post free. 
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MAURICE MUST MARRY—cont. 


The sergeant looked at his watch. “I’m afraid the collection has 
gone or we might yet 

At this moment the reporter of “ The Charlton Weekly Rag Tag” 
burst into the room and tried to waylay Lord Maurice. 

“Oh, get out,” said the much-harassed nobleman; “this is the last 
straw.” And he dashed out of the police court and made his way home 
as quickly as possible. 

On the next Monday, however, the follow- ~~ 
ing poster appeared all over the town of 
Charlton :— 

STRANGE AFFAIR. 


open a letter box. 


* A mistake?” 


DUKE’S SON ATTEMPTS TO RIFLE 
LETTER BOX. 
NO CONVICTION. 

“ That’s done it,”’ thought Lord Maurice. 
“Tf ever I had a chance with Helen it’s 
gone, and good riddance to it,” he added. 
He had not yet had an answer to his letter, 
and scarcely expected one. He was therefore 
quite surprised on coming down to breakfast 
on the following morning to see a feminine- 
looking envelope amongst five or six bills. 
He picked it up and put it in his pocket, 
much to the duchess’s exasperation, who 
had with superhuman efforts refrained from 
making any comments about it. 

The letter was laconic: “ Dear Lord 
Maurice,—I shall be very glad if you will 
have tea with me _ to-morrow.—Yours, 
HELEN SOMERS.” 

“Wants the pleasure of snubbing me 
agair, I suppose,” thought Maurice, but he 
made himself look as nice as possible the 
next day and grunted up to her door in a 
powerful motor car. He was again shown 
into the drawing-room, and Helen was stand- 
ing in a lovely tea gown by the fire. As 
soon as the butler had closed the door she walked towards him with 
outstretched hands. 

“ Maurice,” she said, “‘ Maurice, you are a hero.” 

“ Hero,” said Maurice; “what have I done now?” 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Cohen (to his partner): I’m sorry now dot I gave der 
bookkeeper a vacation. His books vas all right 


women. 


He was not 


an zsthetic fellow and he only grappled with her right hand. 


© 


“Oh, Maurice,” she whispered again, “I was thrilled, simply thrilled. 
a I read all about you in * The Rag Tag.’ 
Oh, splendid !” 

“ Oh, that,’ said Maurice, ‘* I—I—it was all a mistake.” 
Helen’s face fell. 
“Why, yes; at least I tried to but I was nabbed half-way.” 


Fancy daring to try to break 


“ Didn’t you do it after all?” 


“ That was what was so thrilling. Why, 


it was almost like being a highwayman,” said 
Helen. “And, Maurice, you know how 


horrid I was to youthe other day; well, I 
thought you were rather a nincompoop. 
Now I know you aren’t. And oh, Maurice, 
if you like—that is if you still wish—if you 
—— Oh don’t stand there like a stuffed pig 
and make me look a fool.” 

“IT am afraid, Helen,” he said, “ we have 
both made a mistake. I shall never try to 
break the law again—not at least in this 
country—and I think if you knew what I 
was trying to get out of that letter box you 
would scarcely want to marry me. I fear, 
alas, you are too gcod for me—or shall I say 
that I am not bad enough for you ?”’ 

This time Helen held out no hands at all. 
“Good-bye,” she said in a small voice, * good- 
bye and good luck, but I think I know what 
you were trying to get out of that letter box.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes, I do. And do you know, I was 
glad. I don’t care for a man who comes and 
proposes to me just because his mother tells 
him to, and I am glad you tried to get your 
horrid letter back. There, take it now. I 
hate the sight of it and I hate you.” 

“You do, do you,” said Maurice—and he 
gripped both her hands—*“ then you are the 
woman for me and you shall marry me. I 
have had enough of coddling and nagging 


and loving, and I would rather have your hatred than the love of all other 
Which is it to be, Helen, yes or no?” 
“If I say I love you you don’t want me,” 
hate you I might be struck dead like Sapphira. 
* This,” said Maurice, and he took her in his arms. 


she said, “ and if I say I 
So what can I do?” 


yn 


A Cool, Fragrant, 6 
& Enjoyable Smoke. © 


.  Toz., 6d. 202. I/- 4-lb. Tins, 2/- 


From all high-class tobacco- 

nists, or send stamps value 6d. . 

for a sample ounce to the 
Sole Manufacturers— 
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© THOMSON & PORTEOUS, 


Cpe Edinburgh. SEES 
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The man with the 
THERMOS FLASK 


fTts tea ts so hot that 
- he hlows it before 


From all Jewellers, Ironmongers, Chemists and Stores, 
Wholesale only: —A. E.GUTMANN & Co., 8, Long Lane, London, E.C. 


The man with the 
CHEAP IMITATION 
Tastes his lukewarm lea 


and keeps on blowing it” 
Jor the rest of the journey. 


THERMOS FLASKS from 5/- to 11 guineas. 


Beware of the Imitations. Every gentuine Thermos has the name ‘‘ THERMOS" on *!. 
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BARE .. 
MOONSTONES 


MOUNTED IN GOLD 


A BOOKLET OF OTHER SETTINGS POST FREE 


LIBERTYé 


DESIGNED & 
MADE BY 


REGENT ST. 
LONDON 


Jatlors ® Breeches Makers 


ELYSIAN ULSTER. 


PERFECTLY cut and balanced, possessing a 
distinctive style of its own ; made in cur 
popular Peebles Fleece, sufficiently light for walking 
and warm enough for motoring, the Elysian Ulster 
is an ideal coat for town or country wear. 
Although the great majority of our coats are 
made te each customer's individual requirements, 
we have for the convenience of those desiring a coat 
for immediate wear a comprehensive selection of 


MODEL SLIP COATS & ULSTERS, 


perfectly tailored and cut from Mr. G. E, Pepe's 
own designs, in every conceivable fitt'ng in light, 
medium, and heavy weight Whipcords, Homespuns, 
and Fleeces at prices varying from 3 to 5 guineas. 


The success of our business is due 
to our trading upon a rigid cash 
basis only. By this system we 
are in a position to employ the 
cleverest cutters in the trade, and 
to supply the identical materials 
sold by other West End firms at 
nearly double the price for credit. 


PRICES : 


from 4 guineas 
from 3 guineas 
from 34 guineas 
from 6 guineas 


Elysian Ulsters - - 
Newbury Slip Coats - 
Lounge Suits - - 
Dress Suits - = 
Upon application we shall be pleased to forward 


ogue, by ennis Bradley. he most 


Drawn from the Actual Coat mnede by us. exclusive book on men’s dress extant. 


In both esfablisAments our cutters are of fhe same high calibre.Ghe matenals 
and the prices charged are identical. Our clients, therefore, may 
patronise the premises most conveniently situated to themselves. 


14.OLD BOND STREET. w. and 
113 SOUTHAMPTON ROW we. 
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THE TATLER 


A Great British Inventor 


FROM aEe 
Court Circular. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, JULY 4. 

Her Majesty this afternoon inspected the 
aerophone wireless telephone invented by Mr. 
Grindell Matthews. 


Brain Force and Staying Power— 


Brain-building force, the force that makes the big ideas come true, 
the energy for continuous effort, this was the great power with 
which Phosferine equipped Mr. Grindell Matthews, enabling him to 
work unremittingly and undaunted, until he has now accomplished 
the invention of the wireless telephone. This historic achievement 
has convinced Mr. Matthews that the success of any ambitious 
mental or physical endeavour is most materially advanced by the 
revitalising properties of Phosferine, which, he says, protected him 
very effectively from the sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, and 
bodily disorders his excessive brain efforts had previously provoked. 
So severe was his long toil and anxiety, it is now the firm belief of 
Mr. Matthews that he owes most of his tireless industry, his new 
capacity and enjoyment for work, to the exhilarating stimulus of 
Phosferine, for it is this great inventor’s experience that the tonic: 
gencratcs the extra encrgy everyone needs to complete great projects. 


Magnificently Increased. 


Mr. H. Grindell Matthews (the Inventor of Wireless Telephony) 
writes :—“It is with pleasure I desire to let you know how very 
helpful Phosferine is to me when engaged on arduous mental work. 
During the last five or six years I have suffered from nervous break- 
downs, which have been caused by the exhausting strain of con- 
tinuous application to my experimental work in wireless telephony. 
The anxiety and restlessness attendant on my scientific researches 
made me sleepless and fatigued, with an uncertain appetite, and 
a tendency to work irregularly, until I discovered what an excel- 
lent corrective Phosferine is of such troublesome conditions. The 
tonic is a first-rate antidote for dejection, and I make a practice of 
taking it regularly, as I find it immediately renews the strength of 
my nerves and exercises a stimulating effect on the whole of the 
nervous system.’’—May 8, 1912. 


PHOSFERINE 


GREATEST OF ALL TONICS 
A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


Nervous Debility | Neuralgia Lassitude | Backache 
Influenza Maternity Weakness | Neuritis Rheumatism 
Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness | Headache 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag | Hysteria 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Ansemia Seiatica 


and disorders consequent upon a reduced state of the nervous system. 


»The Royal Tonic: 


Phosferine has been supplied by Royal Commands 
H.M. the Queen of Spain Z 
H.I.M. the Dowager Empress of Russia 
H.I.H.the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia 
H.M. the King of Greece H.R,H. the'Grand Duchess of Hesse 
H.M. the Queen of Roumania The Imperial Family of China 

And the Principal Royalty and Aristocracy throughout the world. 


The 2/9 size contains nearly four times the 1/1} size. 


eG) Royal Family 


-M. the Empress of Russia 
H.M. the King of Spain 


THE TATLER 


STORIES 


POLITICAL speaker was attacking 
the government of the day with 
more venom than reason’ A man 
at the back of the hall at last cried 

out, “ You’re wrong, sir.” A little nettled the 
orator continued without heeding. Presently 
in answer to another strong assertion came 
again, “You’re wrong, sir.’ The speaker 
looked angry, but continued on the war path. 
“You're wrong, sir,’”*again rang out. Angrily 
addressing the persistent one the orator cried, 
“Took here, I could tell this man something 
about this government which would make his 
hair stand on end.” “You're wrong again, 
sir,’ came exultantly from the critic as he 
stood up and removed his hat, revealing a 
bald, shiny head. 


* * * 


head of a big firm of contractors was 
walking round his premises some time 
ago and stopped to converse with old George, 
a stableman. ‘‘ Well, George, how goes it ?”’ 


Ok he 


he said. “Fair to middlin’, sir,’ George 
answered, “fair to middlin’.”” And he con- 


tinued to rub down a bay horse while the 
other looked on in silence. ‘“ Me and this ’ere 
hoss,”’ George said suddenly, “has worked for 
you sixteen year.’ “ Well, well,” said the 
master, thinking a little guiltily of George's 
very low wage, ‘and I suppose you are both 
pretty highly valued, George, eh?” ~~ Well, 
I dunno, sir,” said George. “ Both of us was 
took ill last week and they got a doctor fér 
the hoss but they just docked my pay.” 
leading counsel in an important trial 


“The 

had shown a good deal of feeling towards 
each other and at last they descended to per- 
sonalities. Annoyed at a very pointed remark 
by his opponent the prosecuting counsel said, 


OLD AND N 


Bassano 


GOO-GOO 


The above charming portrait depicts that clever little 

actress, Miss Goo-Goo Murray, who is making a great 

hit in the part she takes in ‘“‘The Girl in the Taxi,” 

that entertaining play at the Lyric Theatre. Miss 

Murray is a bright little actress and has a future full 
of promise before her 
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“T advise my learned friend to take a walk 
from Runcorn to Liverpool when next he goes 
on holiday.” “Why?” interrogated the 
other. “ Because then he will learn the proper 
way to Speke.” This raised a laugh against 
the defending counsel, who, however, calmly 
replied, “Following my learned  friend’s 
argument, may I ask if he is acquainted with 
the road from London to Taplow. ‘ Yes, I 
am.” -“ Ah, I thought so.” “Why?” ‘ Be- 
cause you know the way to Bray.” 


% * * 


A would-be M.P. was some years ago staying 
sR in his future constituency and trying to 
win the good opinions of the voters. To this 
end he made himself very agreeable, but one 
day he received a snub for his pains. Meet- 
ing a sturdy old farmer he accosted him in his 
blandest style, “Good morning, Mr. Jones. 
You are looking exceedingly well to-day.” 
“But I ain’t,”’ was the reply. “You know, 
sir, we mustn’t always take people by their 
looks.” ‘Well, I suppose not,” said the 
future M.P. “No,” continued the farmer, 
“else you and me would ha’ been hung long 
ago.” : 


* * * 


Ore day recently two ladies, one of whom 

: carried a baby, entered a ‘well-known 
furniture shop and signified their desire to 
look at some carpets. The salesman cheer- 
fully showed roll after roll until the perspira- 
tion literally streamed from his every pore. 
Finally one of the ladies asked the other if 
she did not think it was time to go. “Not 


quite,’ was the answer of her companion, 
and then in an undertone she added, * Baby 
likes to see him roll them out, and we've 
plenty of time to catch the train.” 

(Continued on p. xxviii) 
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NEW MODEL IV. 


Overstrung. Full Metal 
Frame. Finest Repeater 
Check Action. 


List Price 48 Guineas. 
(Liberal Discount for Cash.) 


A PERFECT “ BABY” 
GRAND. 
Length, 5 ft. 
Width, 4 ft. 74 ins. 
Complete Metal Frame. 
Overstrung, &c. 
Compass, 7 octaves. 
In Rosewood, Ebonised, 
Walnut, and Mahogany. 


List Price 95 Guineas. 
With Six Legs, 5 Gns. extra. 
(Liberal Discount for Cash.) 


A personal inspection of these beautiful instru- 
ments is invited—or particulars and Art Cata- 
logue will be forwarded upon application. 


CHAPPELL’S 


PIANO AND 
PLAYER-PIANO 


A few of 
Eminent 


on their Tours and at 


Kreisler. 


Melba. 


GALLERIES, 
50, New Bond Street, London, 


SOLE AGENTS.—Liverpool: Rushworth & Dreaper, Ltd. Manchester: Albert 
Wagstaff. Birmingham: Henry Riley. Bath & Bristol: 


the many 
Artists using 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO 


their Recitals :-— 


Backhaus. 
Dr. Richard Strauss. 
Johanne Stockmarr. 
Tina Lerner. 
Kubelik. 
Caruso. 


The convenience 
make them indispe 


to womankind. 


are unique, being 
and 


be almost impercep 


by capillary attraction. 


Size C, ad. 
ON.—Do not 


S ze B, aay 
Ww. CAUTI 


Duck, Son & Pinker, Ltd. 
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of washing, and the health advantages are a great boon 
Sou THALL Ss” 
| TOWELS 


absorbent material, evolved after 30 years 
scientific manufacture. 


Being always ready, and so light and elastic as to 


security and ease not otherwise obtainable. 
Southalls’ are the only towels that absorb evenly throughout 


They may be obtained of all Drapers, Ladies’ 
Outfitters, and Chemists, in silver Packets containing 
one dozen at 6d., 1/.,1/6and 2/-, Southalls’ Compressed 
Towels, full size, in uny vee boxes. Size A, price 1d. 

ize 


Towels,” ask specially for SOUTHALLS’, 


Packet ’’(Size S) 
of Southalls’ 
Towels 

is sent 

by post. 


’ It is intended to facilitate personal 
P’ test and prove their superioriry. It 
contains 6 assorted Towels, and is 
sent post free under plain cover, 
Writeto Lady Manager, 17, Bull St., 
Birmingham, enclosing 61. in stamps, 


of Southalls’ Towels alone would 
nsable. They save the entire cost 


made from a special antiseptic 


tible in use, they afford a degree of 


D, 24d. 


ask or ‘‘ Sanitary 
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XMAS GIFTS at J. C. VICKERY’S 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CHARMING COLLECTION OF 
NOVELTIES IN LONDON. INSPECTION INVITED. 


Pendant, ——— No. s 381.—Lovely 
£10 10s. 5 Be ze = se See Diamond and 
oe ; ; a 7s Platinum RING, 
Diamond eM fos ah aE 
d : 3 2 


= One ne se £31 10s. 


Jo. § 202.— i ble Long BROOCH, 18 ct. Gold with Electric Blue 
ITE Set SE Bearirantd Diamond Centre, £9 15s. 


J.C. VICKERY 


ji: : . : Teer = ot No. s eee oR yeas tear 
~f e t e Ename 
No. s 181.—GOLF CLUB BROOCH. Gold, Platinum, and 3 ~ ‘ Ne oie ah Monnecs LOGKET ue an mel 
earl, only 59/6 | mond Méunted Platinum NECK CHAIN, £7 15s. 
= * : CHARMS for Lady 2 Bie 
or Gentleman. 
Horse, £2 18 6 
Grouse or Snipe, 65/- 
Partridge, 60/- 
Duck, 55/- 
Pheasant, Cock, Toy 
Pom, Aberdeen Terrier, 


67/6 
Plain Gold, 14/6 each 


\ Wi, 
HUMIACAATAACAUAAA Ad 
WAAC Cd 
CITI OCCURS AEC 
WA Ae Aid Wd 

WA 
WICC DCP 


AWANOIA' SP 


( 4 end Wad dt 
HL AA a 


Rr 
No s 517.—Diamond and Amethyst SCARF 


PIN, £3 15s. Diamond & Sapphire, £4 5s. 


We 
WA Te 

WA a 
\ Hi) 


MESLVIGRERY? rae z ay : SSS vicKeRY 
J = iful t, Engine t d Solid Silver No. s 3031.—Miniature DRESSING CASE for the Motor Car, No. s 3155.—Charming Antelope THEATRE BAG 
na CIGARETTE CASES. eas make and finish. or short visits. Fitted Sterling Silver (size 10 x 7% X 4). with beautiful Fan, Opera Glasses, and Powder 


29/6 35/- 42/- 47/6 > 55/- £519 6 Puff Case, ete. Grey, Brown, or Amethyst, 78/6 


Their Majesties’ Jeweller 

and Silversmith, etc., etc., 

179-183, Regent Street, 
London, W. 


Tt Leah ag Paes 
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ee 
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SPORT, TRAVEL 
OR THEATRE. 


OF ALL OPTICIANS. 
Booklet 40. Post Free 
CARL ZEISS (London), LTD., 


13 & 14, Great Castle Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W. 


All is food ~/ — 
in Benger’s Food. | 


When you prepare Benger’s Food ; 
with fresh new milk, it forms a ly. 
dainty and delicious cream. In this, ; 
all the rich nutritive elements in both the milk and the 
Food itself, are soluble—ready for bodily nutrition. 
Consequently, Benger's is assimilated with ease, and is most 
enjoyable when other foods cause pain and distress. 

_ Benger’s Food is a power for good because its unique self- 
digestive process may be exactly regulated by any intelligent man 
or woman. It is advanced to any desired stage by letting the Food 
stand for say 10, 15, or 20 minutes, and is stopped at any stage by 
simply boiling up. (For the interesting directions see tin.) 
Benger’s Food for Infants, Invalids, and the Aged 


is quite distinct from any other food, and is obtainable throughout the world, of Cnemists, &c. 
e | Full particulars from Sole Manufacturers— 


BENGER'’S FOOD LTD, Otter Works, Manchester, England, 
Branch Offices and Agencies :— 


& SYDNEY (N.S.W.). MONTREAL (Canada). New York (U.S.A,) 
wr als ‘ yy 
re sy le . 
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STORIES OLD AND NEW-—continued. 


Meaiez Blazer, retired officer and cricket 

enthusiast, had arranged a match with 
the local villagers, and his dearest wish was 
to show the yokels that at such a game an 
army man was invincible. When the match 
was about to be started one of the umpires 
was minus, so the major decided to ask a 
young man—his future son-in-law—to officiate. 
The villagers batted first and scored 77 runs. 
In went the gallant major and by careful bat- 
ting amassed a total of 50 out of 75 runs for 
nine wickets and was still not out, but at the 
next ball an appeal for l.b.w. was made. The 
umpire, with a heart torn betwixt love and 
duty, after a long pause declared, “ Out.” 


The major, boiling with rage, walked up 
° 
to the unfortunate young man. When 


you come to my house to-night, young man,” 
he said, “ to continue your innings in the love 
match I shall give you out; but,’ with a 
savage grin, “ it won’t be leg before.” 


“T*he one-armed man sat down to his noon- 

day luncheon in a little restaurant the 
other day, and seated on the right of him was 
a big, sympathetic individual from the rural 
district. The big fellow noticed his ueigh- 
bour’s left sleeve and kept eying him in a 
sort of how -did-it- happen way. At last 


the inquisitive one could stand it no 
longer. He changed his position a little, 


cleared his throat, and said, “I see, sir, you 
have lost an arm.” Whereupon the unfortu- 
nate man picked up the empty sleeve with 
his right hand, peered into it, looked up with 
a surprised expression, and said, ‘* By George, 
sir, you're right!” 
V hen the project for erecting a statue to 
a certain great scholar was proposed 
a colonel was entrusted with one of the 
subscription lists. Shortly after receiving it 


Ria Martin 


OUR YOUNGEST ACTRESS-MANAGERESS 


Miss Hilda Trevelyan, whose portrait is given above, 
is shown in the part of Miss Llewelyn in “ Little Miss 
Llewelyn,” that successful play which has been delight- 
ing Vaudeville audiences for the past few months. 
Considerable curiosity has been expressed as to the 
author of this successful Welsh comedy.’ It was at 
one time vaguely hinted that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had here provided his first effort as a 
playwright 


FOR LADY 
FRIENDS 


the fashionable model is 
the Chatelaine * Swan” 
with Silver, Rolled Gold, 
or Solid Gold Mounts. 
The pen illustrated here, 
complete with brooch, 
and in handsome leather 
case, may be had from 
as low as 23/6. Other 
prices, 50/-, 42/-, 52/6, 
63/- upwards. 


MAY WE SEND OUR 
XMAS CATALOGUE ? 


25/- 


Fountpen ?”’ 
every way appropriate. 
known to be the best. 


he approached a well-known citizen and asked 
for a contribution, but the citizen declined 
to subscribe, remarking, “I do not consider, 
sir, that there is any necessity for a monu- 
ment to Mr. His fame is undying; it 
is enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
“Is he enshrined in your heart?” inquired 
the colonel. “ He is, sir.’ “ Well, all I have 
to say,” retorted the other, “is that he is in 
a tight place.” 
mong the guests at a small seaside hotel 
was a lady from the rural districts. The 
landlord noticed that every night she came 
downstairs and got a pitcher of water. One 
night he spoke to her and asked her why she 
did not ring the bell for a hall boy to bring 
the water to her. ~ But there is no bell in 
my room,” she said. “No bell in your room, 
madam? Pray let me show you.” Entering 
the room.he pointed out to her the knob of 
the electric bell. She gazed at it with wonder 
and then exclaimed, “ Dear me, is that a bell ? 
Why, the hall boy told me it was the fire- 
alarm signal, and that I must never touch it 
except in case of fire.”’ 


is arm was round her waist, her hand was 

on his shoulder, and they were walking 
through the fields as they had been wont to 
do for nine long years. “Em,” said he, 
“we've been coortin’ a tidy time now.” 
“Nine year come nex’ August Bank Holiday, 
George.’ “I told you fust start off as how 
I shouldn’t be in no hurry to git married, 
Em.” ~ You didn’t tell no lie about it neither, 
George,” she declared with a sigh. ‘ You're 
a-talkin’ as if you was sorry that I’m a man 
o’ my word, Em,” he said reprovingly. “ Well, 
George,” she replied, “ now you mention it I 
have bin thinkin’ this last year or two that if 
you could see your way to go back on your 
word just this once it wouldn’t be amiss.” 


Wouldn't it be useful ? 


Prices: Standard Pattern from 10/6; 


MABIE, TODD & Coa., 


79 & 80, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


When racking your weary brain 


for suitable Christmas or other Gifts for this one and that one, just say to yourself, ‘‘ Why not a ‘Swan’ 
Likely to be always carried ? 

You pay a compliment when you give a ‘‘ Swan.’’ 
We make sure the recipient will be exactly suited by exchanging pens; furthermore, 
we can choose the right point from a sample steel pen or from handwriting. 


Safety Pattern from 12/6. 


Likely to last? Easy tosend? In 


You have chosen what is well 


Sold by all 


Stationers & Jewellers. 


99 


38, Cheapsid2, F.C., 95a, Regent St., London, W.: 
Exchange Street, Manchester; 37, Ave. de 
l'Opera, Paris; 10, Rue Neuve, Brussels; and 
at New York, Chicago, and Toronto. 
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125-126, 188, 


FENCHURCH Ue Sxander Glar S\. OXFORD 


STREET, STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. Gompany did. LONDON, W. 


“THE PRICES 
ARE REALLY 
WONDERFULLY 


MODERATE.” 
—The Lady’s Pictorial. 


Write for Catalogue 
SEA Pe 
SUGGESTIONS 
FOR 
WELCOME GIFTS.” 
Post Free. 


SELECTIONS 
SENT 
ON 

APPROVAL. 


CASH 
RETURNED 
IF NOT 

APPROVED. 


Beautiful Tortoiseshell Toilet Service Inlaid with Sterling Silver. 


K3560.—Hand Mirror, 114 inches long ... £415 0 Velvet or Cloth Brushes, 6 inches long £1 15 
Hair Brushes, 9 inches ,, i 217 6 Dressing Comb, 7 inches long ... Ag i> 


ao 


K 3660.—Sterling Silver Case with 
Goliath Lever Watch. 44inches high, 


Sterling Silver Clock, 
4 inches high, £1 17 6 


2847.—Sterling Silver Mounted 
Cut Glass Preserve Jar, 4 inches 
Velvet lined Case, containing pair of Sterling Silver Mounted diameter, 13/6 


2845. Sterling Silver 


aouated one ie Glass Cut Glass Scent Bottles and Powder Jar. Sterling Silver Jam Spoon, 
Sugar Dredger. Length of Case 11 inches, £2 12 6 complete. 5/- 
5 inches high, 8/6 


2806.—Sterling Silver Rose Bowl, 
complete with Plinth and Netting. 
4inches diameter ... £1 2 6 
Diets A) eee ba BI) 
Shiki. t Prey iat ee) 


Engine -turned Sterling Silver 
Cigarette Case, 3+ inches long,17/6 


ce ee we : “f 2849.—The Company’s latest invention, 
2821.—Empire Pattern Entrée Dish, oblong shape, * Welbeck “Welbeck Plate’ Toast Dish, with Hot 
0 


Plate,” 10 inches long, £2 15 Water Compartment in Cover. 
Length 8 inches, £2 10 0 


f 2840.—'' Welbeck Plate’? Heater with Alu- 

minium Top Plate, complete with lift-off 

Kettle. e 

Capacity of Kettle 2 pints, £3 5 Ocomplete Green Fireproof China |Breakfast Dish, ‘‘ Welbeck Plate'’ Stand. N 10#1.—Tortoiseshell and Sterling Silver Clock, 
” a Aion) 315 Ocomplete 8 inches diameter, round shape, £2 10 0. 9 inches long, oval shape, £3 5 O 94 inches high, £14 15 O 
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HEN your nephew aged eight remarks at frequent intervals, 
\ X / ‘““ What is a solicitor, Uncle George?” it is unwise to reply 


that a solicitor is a man who solicits. That is too sweeping. 


You can safely assert that a gardener is an individual who 
gardens, the child will understand you at once; but in the case of a solicitor 


you cannot get over the difficulty so 
easily any more than you say that a 
“shover’’ is a man who shoves. He 
isn’t—or shouldn’t be if he knows his 
job. Besides, if the car breaks down 
he is pretty certain to get someone else 
to do the pushing. At least, that’s my 
experience. 

Broadly speaking, a solicitor is as 
often as not a lawyer, and, vice versa, 
a lawyer is in many cases a solicitor. 
He may be a “notary public” as well, 
but that is his secret. Let us leave it 
at that. : 
Most people have heard of the 
highly-respected firm of Hobbs, Nobbs 
and Son. ‘I myself know the “Son.” 
I ought to, for I was at Oxford with 
him and, should these words catch his 
eye, he still owes me a fiver; but that 
in more senses than one is neither here 
nor there. 

When Cuthbert began his career in 
the office I in friendship bound promised 
to put any work in his way I could. 
(Work, alas! has been almost invariably 
in his way.) Accordingly, when I wanted 
to invest a small legacy I wrote to 
Cuthbert stating my wishes concisely 
and requesting his advice. 

A month elapsed: I received no 
answer. Again I wrote, this time with 
a warmth not to be found in my 
previous epistle. After a fortnight I 
received this :— 

DEAR Sir,—We regret the delay in 
answering yours of July 22. In spite of 


Mistress (heatedly): Are you the mistress of this house or am I ? 


Cook: I certainly ain’t, but—— 
Mistress: Then don’t talk like an idiot 
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A Complete Short Story. 
By R. S. Hooper. 


undue pressure of work our Mr. Nobbs hopes to deal with the matter in question 
in the course of a week or two.—Yours faithfully, A. TUkE (for H., N. and Son). 

This struck me as distinctly humorous, and I determined that my 
reply should be in the same delicate vein of banter. After much 
thought I evolved the following :— 


DEAR TUKE,—Let me say at once I 
like your name. It appeals to me in a way 
that I am unable to explain. We must 
meet and know more of each other. If 
you care fora game of golf any Saturday 
please let me know, or we might watch a 
football match together. I’ve always had 
a liking for the Crystal Palace, and there 
might be some fireworks afterwards. Don’t 
bother your Mr. Nobbs; any time between 
now and the next European war will do for 
my paltry affair. My legacy is perfectly 
safe and the question of interest is, of course, 
a secondary one. A mere 4 per cent. is of no 
importance to yours very truly, CHARLES 
FORTESCUE DRUMMOND, 

P.S.—I like your name immensely. 


After reading this through for the 
third time I began to think it would 
not do. There was no point in offend- 
ing dear old Tuke; besides, he might 
possibly be grey-headed and feeble. In 
that case he would not care for golf 
or football matches. No; on second 
thoughts I wouldn’t send it. Better 
still. I would drop in casually at Cuth- 
bert’s office and stir things up myself. 
Punctually next morning at ten a.m. I 
was shown into his private sanctum. 

“Mr. Nobbs—your Mr. Nobbs, I 
mean—is late this morning,” I said to 
the office boy. That worthy ignored 
the remark and withdrew whistling. 

Things like that annoy me. I 
glanced round Cuthbert’s room and 
found the usual array of law reports 
and bundles of documents. On_ his 
desk were three golf balls and a journal 

(Continued on p, xxxii) 


Gent's VERY FLAT Cigar and Cigarette Cases in 

new brown colour VELVET CALF with neat 

SILVER-GILT mounts. For Cigarettes, 14/6. 
For Cigars, 17/6 and 19/6. 


tui Pound , 


The House for 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Anice range of Gent's Stud and Pin Boxes made 

in NEW brown colour VELVET CALF. tes’ 

finish throughout, 5 in., 13/63 6 in., 17/6; 
7in., 21/-. 


Gentleman’s Dressing Case, REAL PIGSKIN, Lined 
LEATHER, Sterling SILVER and EBONY Fittings. 
Special 85 5 O Value. 


CLOSED 
Latest pat ern in MANICURE ROLLS made in the - 
NEW crown colour VELVET CALF with IVORY Write for new “PRESENTS” Catalogue. 
fittings, 17/6. 


Our NEW TIE HOLDER, made of service- 
able dark green LEATHER, and folds quite 
flat for travel. VERY PRACTICAL, 19/6. 


268-270, Oxford Street, W. 211, Regent Street, W. 67, Piccadilly, W. 
243, Brompton Road, S.W. 177-178, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
81, 82, 83, 84, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. “ POUND LONDON.” 


Telephone : 
4277 AVENUE (2 lines.) 
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PRESENTS. 


IENES ESSE: 
You cannot present to a lady a Christmas Present ; 
which will be more highly appreciated than a bottle ON SEEING 
of one of the well known ‘‘ZENOBIA” Perfumes. 
THE NAME 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY TRUE 


LILY «:: VALLEY 


As supplied to H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
AND THE DELIGHTFUL NEW PERFUME 


ROSE SUPREME 


The “ZENOBIA™” Perfumes ar: the charming scents of ex- 

quisitely perfumed British and Exotic Flowers, and are so absolutely 

true to nature as to recall at once the fragrance of the living flowers 

of which they are the essence. ey are characterised by an 

entire absence of that obtrus ve pronouncement associated with 
animal and chemical perfumes. 


2/-, 5/6, 6/- and 10/6 y¢riix. 
Sold by leading Chemists, Perfumers and Stores. 


“ ZENOBIA ’”” CHRISTMAS GREETING SACHETS 
form a dainty Christmas Card and Sachet in one. 


“ ZENOBIA.” - 


24, Zenobia Laboratories, 


ZENOBIA, LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Schnapps to the cultured palate. 


BEAUTY TREATMENTS 


By EXPERIENCED MEDICAL OPERATORS. 
. ; ae The Lancet says: 
a” a — ie 


““ Decorative sur- 
gery is not only 
profitable, but is 
really essential for 
a large number of 
people, if they are 
to pursue effec- 
tively the business 
of their lives.”’ 


Wrinkles, lines, 
falling cheeks, 
double chin, 
wrinkled eyelids, 
hollows, and over- 
hanging eyebrows, 
are caused by 
loose or — super- 
fluous skin, which 
creases and so be- 
comes wrinkled. 
To eradicate these 
imperfections, this 
looseness must 
be adjusted—the 
superfluous _— skin 
transferred. This 

is exactly what I accomplish. There are no months of tortuous waiting—no 
- useless pomades and creams to use—no vain longings for a much overdue 

improvement which seldom materialises. A short treatment, and the unsightly 
wrinkles are wiped away for ever as by the wave of amagic wand. There is 
no ‘‘ but’’ or ‘‘ if’’ about the ‘* Willi’’ method—it is successful always without 
possibility of failure, because it is based on scientific principles and carried out 
on sound commonsense lines. No matter what form of facial defect or blemish 
you suffer from, you will find speedy relief and will acquire perfect facial 
appearance. Hollows in Face or Neck are immediately filled out by the 
‘“ Hystogen Method '’ with tissue-building substance. 


LATEST ACHIEVEMENT OF NOSE SURGERY. 


Ladies who have been successfully treated can be seen at the Institute. If you are 


unable to call, write for literature. 


You may consult me daily from 10 to 6, entirely free of charge. 


. Mr. C. H. WILLI, INSTITUTE OF FACIAL PERFECTION, 
475, Oxford Street, near Marble Arch, London, W. 


Please mention this paper. 
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As the cultured thought to 
the cultured mind, is Wolfe’s 


The popularity of WOLFE’S SCHNAPPS is 
world-wide. In the farthest Outpost of Empire 
the sale of this excellent Tonic-Cordial is ever 
increasing; and, as proof of its vogue in British 
Colonies, it may be stated that its sale in the 
Australian Commonwealth alone exceeds a 
million and a half bottles per annum. 


WOLFE'’S 
SCHNAPPS 


is a welcome guest in the homes of the great 
Dominion of Canada and the Union of Atrica; 
whilst throughout the great Empire of India, 
in North and South America, and Cuba, it 
has established itself as the premier natural 
“ pick-me-up” and stimulative tonic. 


WOLFE’S SCHNAPPS is universally recog- 
nised as the great domestic emergency beverage, 
the medicinal “ Nip-in Need,” so to speak, the drink 
that pleases the palate and cures functional disorders, 
restoring the organic balance, so essential to perfect 
health and the full enjoyment of life. 


Unlike ordinary Hollands Gin, WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS is a refined beverage, with a unique 
flavour and pleasant aroma, and its sphere of 
utility is unlimited. 

To be obtained of all Wine and Spirit Merchants, Licensed Grocers, and 
the following agencies at home and abroad :— 


Agents for the United Kingdom, East Indies, and Ceylon :— 


The Finsbury Distillery Co., Moreland St., London, E.C. 


For AUSTRALASIA—M. Moss & Co., Sydney. For SOUTH AFRICA—Rolfes, Nebel & Co., 
Port Elizabeth; and E. K. Green & Co., Cape Town. For INDIA—C. F. Kellner & Co., Calcutta ; 
Oakes & Co., Ltd., Madras; Nusserwanjee & Co., Karachi; Herbert, Son & Co., Bombay. 
MEXICO—M. Zapata, M. Merida, Yucatan. 
Havana. For ARGENTINE—J. F. Macadam & Co., Buenos Aires. 
Co., Ltd., 504, Westminster Avenue, Vancouver, B.C.; L. Chaput Fils et Cie., Limitée, Montreal; 
George J. Foy, Ltd., Toronto; Hudson Bay Co., Winnepeg; S. J. Major, Ottawa. For the 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES and STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—A. C. Harper & Co., Kuala 
Lumpur. For BURMA—Messrs. A. Scott & Co., Rangoon. For CHINA—MacEwen, Frickel & 
Co., Hong Kong, Canton, Macao, Swatow, and Amoy; Andrews von Fischerz & George, Ltd., 
1, Foochow Road, Shanghai. 


UDULPHO WOLFE CO., NEW YORK. 


For 
For CUBA—Michaelsen & Prasse, Obrapia, 18, 
For CANADA—Hose & Brooks 
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LEGAC Y—continued. 


devoted entirely to the royal and ancient game. In the fireplace, nestling 
up against the poker, I espied a mashie and a putter. Over the mantel- 
piece a picture was broken and the waste-paper basket stood conspicuously 
in the centre of the room. Charles’s “ practice”? was evidently twofold. 

At last he appeared. Strictly speaking, he 
hurled himself through the door, kicked the paper 
basket into a corner, flung his hat and coat down, 
and seized me by the hand. 

“When you’ve finished with my fingers,” I said 
pleasantly, “ we’ll proceed to business.” 

“Right oh! Sorry to have kept you waiting ; 
have been very busy lately.” 

“So I should think,’ I said, glancing at the 
fireirons. 

He grinned. “Yes. I know; one must keep 
one’s eye in.” 

“You don’t seem capable of keeping the glass 
in.” I waved my umbrella towards the picture. 

“No; the course has its shortcomings. But 
you’re wasting my time. What do you 
want ?” 

‘““What do I want?” 1 said witheringly. “ Oh, 
nothing of any consequence. I merely looked in 
to have this waistcoat altered; the whole suit is 
most unsatisfactory.” 

“TI wish you wouldn’t be so funny. I suppose 
it’s about that investment of yours ? ” 

“What a guess!” I said, and sat down. 

“Well,” he continued, “take my tip and don’t 
buy Consols or American Rails; far better have a 


I made for the door. A golf ball missed me by inches. I descended 


the stairs with all the dignity at my command. At the bottom I ran into 
an anemic youth with plastered hair and a blue tie covered in white spots. 
They were nearly as numerous as those on his face. 


“Good morning,” he observed. 

“Good morning,” I said fiercely. “ Are you by 
any chance Mr. Tuke? ” 

“T ave that honour.” 

I groaned. “Et tu, Tuke!” I almost wept. 

Then I pulled myself together. “I thought 
so,’ I roared. ‘“‘Oblige me by taking Mr. Nobbs 
—your Mr. Nobbs, I beg your pardon—and going 
to the devil.” I believe he swooned. I laughed 
hoarsely and rushed out to find a ’bus. 

That night I composed a letter to the firm of 
“Hobbs, Nobbs and Son” intimating that I did 
not require their advice on the matter about which 
I had called and requesting them to regard the 
incident as closed. 

I then drew my legacy out of the bank—it 
amounted to exactly £100—and wired to my 
bookmaker. 

Of course the brute lost—the favourite, not 
the bookie. 

A month later I received another communica- 
tion signed by Mr. Tuke. 


Re Investment. 
September 2.—Writing to you that our 
Mr. Nobbs would deal with the above 
matter and acknowledging yours of 


plunge on the Leger. The favourite’s pretty good July 22 - i : 7 z 6 8 
business I hear.” September 3.—Our Mr. Nobbs attending 
“T thought this was a solicitor’s not a turf youtena.m. = - - - . 13 4 
accountant’s office,” I retorted. mes 
He laughed. “ Well, anyhow, old chap, clear Hic—hic—hic (with sudden determination) £10 0 


out now. I’m busy. I'll fix it up for you allright “ooray 


and let you know in a few days.” 

I rose unsteadily. ‘‘ Thanks,’ I said, “thanks; I’m much obliged. 
And if you happen to hear of anyone who wants to exchange an air-gun 
with fifty unused pellets for a Persian kitten you might drop me a 
post card.” 


This was too much. I tore it in pieces and 
flung it on the fire. Then I selected a walking 


stick and went round to see Cuthbert—or Tuke, I didn’t care which. 


Fortunately they were both out, Charles playing golf, Tuke—the 


name makes my blood boil—away on his holidays. 


Somehow or other I do not like solicitors. 
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_A MERRY XMAS 


FOR THE 


DEAF 


is certain if they will use the ‘AURIPHONE,” 
a neat little instrument which when out of use 
slips comfortably and easily into the pocket. 
By its aid they will hear conversation, &c., 
feel at easé in company, enjoy music— the 
play—the church —and enter fully into all 
that makes life worth living. The 


"AURIPHONE? 


is a wonderfully powerful “‘ pocket telephone” 
which literally MAKES THE DEAF 
HEAR. It may be held to the ear either by 
a telescopic handle or by a head-band without 
the least discomfort,and is almost invisible. To 
prove its efficiency we will give to all callersa 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


or arrange atrial at yourhome. Write at once 
FREE DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY TO THE for Booklet and full particulars—a postcardwill 
DEAF AT OUR OFFIGES. CALL TO-DAY! ! do. AURIPHONES, Ltd., 32, Walter House, 
418-422, Strand, London (entrance Bedford St.) 
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THE NEW MASTER. 


“The slightest 
sound is WL 
magnified.” Vj Yj 
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x The 
inn BYOAAWOOU-Hupfeld 
PLAYER-PIANO 


is destined to be among Player- 


Pianos what the BROADWOOD 

has always been among PIANOS. 

It is impossible to realise fully what 

pleasure a Player-Piano can give 

until you have tried one of these 
new instruments. 


THEY SATISFY EVERY 
REQUIREMENT. 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, LTD., Conduit Street, W. 
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NO BETTER FOUND 
THE WORLD AROUND 


The Whisky “par ex- 
cellence” is undoubtedly 


OLD BUSHMILLS. 


It gives supreme satis- 


faction to everyone 
who is capable of “dis- 
cussing” the merits of a 
really high-class whisky. 


The Old Bushmills Distillery Co., Ltd., 
20, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 
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The Cure of Consumption. 


SUCCESS OF THE ALABONE TREATMENT. 


consumption have been placed more prominently before 

the public than in any previous epoch of the world’s 

history. More especially has this been so in the case of 
sanatoria, but, unfortunately, statistics which have been put 
forward by these institutions purposely to show their curative 
value have, on analysis by the most distinguished men, been 
declared erroneous and misleading. 

There is, however, a book, the forty-eighth edition of which 
has just been issued, which from cover to cover is full of highly 
valuable information, in addition to which it offers the chance 
of cure to those who are unfortunately afflicted with this disease. 
It is entitled, ‘‘ The Cure of Consumption,” and written by Dr. 
Edwin W. Alabone, of Highbury Quadrant, London, who for 
more than forty ye irs has made a speciality of consumption, and 
has probably had more cases pass through his hands than any 
other living physician. His treatment, known over the world 
as “ The Alabone Treatment,” has been instrumental in restoring 
to perfect health some thousands of cases, a very large percentage 
of which had been pronounced utterly hopeless by our leading 
chest specialists, whilst others had been 
sent home from sanatoria to die. There 
can be no manner of doubt as to the 
bona-fides of these cases, seeing that 
they are attested to by many well- 
known physicians, divines, and men of 
the highest standing in the world of 
literature and art. Moreover, a con- 
siderable number of cures reported are 
those of medical men themselves, who 
had been compelled to relinquish their 
practice, but who, after adopting this 
treatment, were enabled to resume their 
work, they being permanently cured. 
The same can be said of members of 
the legal and other professions. The 
late Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Parker, 
and many others of the clergy were 
strong supporters of Dr. Alabone’s 
method, and did all in their power 
to get it universally adopted, having 
seen case after case recover. Dr. 
Alabone himself made a most generous 
offer to the Brompton Hospital, which, 
for some unknown reason, was rejected, 
thousands of the poorer class of sufferers 
thereby being debarred the chance of 
cure which might have been placed at 
their disposal. It seems incredible, 
but the fact remains. 

The mere recital of the testimonies 
of a vast number of sufferers who have 
been restored to perfect health does 
not, however, with many persons bring 
conviction. It may, therefore, be well 
to place before the public the actual 
and spontaneous testimony of some of 
these cases. In doing so, we would first mention the cases of 
physicians themselves, and from an immense number of such we 
quote the following :— 

“Sir,—It is my honest opinion that no treatment—open-air, 
medicinal, dietetic, or otherwise—is comparable to the inhala- 
tion treatment adopted by Dr. Alabone for the actual cure of 
consumption. Ispeak from experience in cases coming under 
my observation ; and, for the sake of suffering humanity, I do 
think it a very great pity that Dr. Alabone’s method does not 
find its way into all our hospitals and sanatoria where con- 
sumption is made a speciality.—Yours faithfully, ——, M.D., 
TREC Pe OcCra 

Whilst Dr. L——, M.R.C.S.Eng., states : 

“Tt having been my good fortune to meet several patients 
of Dr. Alabone’s, I feel bound to add my testimony as to the 
success of his treatment, having proved it by personal observa- 
tion of the changes effected in their appearance, and their 
gratifying statements made by their own free will. I have seen 
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cases pronounced ‘utterly incurable’ by the highest chest 
specialists quite recover. I therefore feel it a duty to write 
expressing my gratification and surprise at their recovery.” 

“Sir,—I have some thirty patients in all stages of phthisis 
undergoing Dr. Alabone’s treatment—some very bad—so that I 
should not be surprised if I had lost one or two, but at present 
I have lost none. The improvement in them is most marked 
and surprising. I do not think there is any doubt of the efficacy 
of his treatment in stopping the advancement of the disease. 
It has in my hands been very successful in many cases.—I am, 
yours fiithfully, W. F——, M.D., L.R.C.P., L.M.Edin.” 

It is satisfactory to be able torecord the fact that a consider- 
able number of physicians have adopted this treatment with 
their patients, and have obtained from it the most satisfactory 
results—results, we venture to affirm, which have been attained 
by no other system known. Boards of Guardians are also 
discussing the advisability of introducing it into their infirmaries, 
many having witnessed its extraordinary success with members 
of their own families. 

Nurses at sanatoria and hospitals who were stricken down 
by phthisis, and who after undergoing 
open-air treatment were pronounced 
incurable, have been cured, and resumed 
their usual avocations. One of many 
such writes : 

“T consider the open-air treatment 
a cruel and wicked experiment. It 
has been permitted long enough to 
prove unsatisfactory results. My ex- 
perience in one of our largest and most 
popular sanatoria was very sad. 
Many went in very slight cases, but 
they got worse, as I did myself. Many 
got bronchitis and pleurisy added to 
their lung disease. A doctor told me 
last October a little more of such 
treatment would have killed me. | 
was a wreck when I commenced Dr. 
Alabone’s treatment in November. I 
weighed 8st. 1 1b., but 1 made won- 
derful progress, and now I have re- 
gained my normal weight, 10st. 8 Jb. 
Thanks to Dr. Alabone, I am able to 
return to my work. In a consump- 
tive hospital, where I was for four- 
teen weeks getting worse, I used to 
hear the patients say how they wished 
they could avail themselves of Dr. 
Alabone’s remedies. I shall always 
consider it a calamity that his generous 
offer, made in 19C1, was not accepted. 
I believe our death-rate from tubercu- 
losis would have decreased greatly by 
now.” 

Pages could be filled with similar 
letters, but these must convince the 
most sceptical that the statements 
brought forward by Dr. Alabone are undeniably genuine. Those 
who have any interest in the matter are recommended to procure 
a copy of his work, “The Cure of Consumption,” and, after 
reading it, judge for themselves as to its value. They may, 
however, be perfectly sure that in placing themselves under this 
treatment they will be adopting the best chance of cure that can 
at present be offered. 

“The Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, and other 
Diseases of the Chest,” by Edwin W. Alabone, M.D. Phil., D.Sc., 
ex-M.R.C.S.Eng., Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant, London, 
N. It is illustrated by numerous cases pronounced “ incurable” 
by the most eminent physicians. Now in its 48th edition, 
168th thousand, and can be obtained for 2s. 6d., post free. 
Other works by the same author: “Testimonies of Patients, 
with comments on the “Open-Air Treatment,” price Is. ; 
“Infamous Conduct,” price 6d.; ‘“ How the Cure of Consump- 
tion is Suppressed,” price 1s.; and “ Facts regarding the Open- 
Air Treatment,”’ price 1s. 
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A CHRISTMAS APPE. 


EADERS, once more we seek your help for the human wreckage 
of this great City of London—a city which is at once the richest 
as well as the poorest in the whole world. We publish this 

; appeal for those in want and distress because by your help you 
may alleviate the terrible suffering and privation which—and oh the irony 
of it!—are more prevalent at Christmas-time than at any other season of 
the year. When you are driving away from your expensive dinner at the 
Savoy Hotel—think of it—within a few yards of your luxurious motor 
car sit those poor men and women who have never known what comfort 
is. They are the human wreckage, you say. Yes, but even these un- 
happy creatures have feelings and perhaps—who knows ?—once also had 
hopes. To see them huddled together on the benches trying to snatch a 
few brief hours of oblivion from their deplorable state of hunger and cold 
is enough to strike the hardest heart with pity. 

* Me * 
aR here are many institutions which have done—and are doing—so much 
to alleviate and patch up the distressing lives of these broken 
fragments of human wreckage, and I am sure that this little reminder 
will induce you to send something however small to the splendid institu- 
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tions which are doing their utmost to grapple with an impossible and 
overpowering situation. Any postal orders or cheques we receive will be 
forwarded to the Church Army and the Salvation Army for this purpose, 
although, of course, we shall be delighted to receive sums of money from 
our readers to be allocated to any particular institution or to alleviate 
distress in any given district. Will donors please particularise as 
to which institution should receive their contributions? Acknowledgment 
will be made direct to the donors or, if desired, will be published in 
THE TATLER. 
* * * 
‘enerous as the response has been in previous years to our appeals 
we want this’ Yuletide to be in a position to hand over to the 
various charities named “a bumper sum,” and it is for this reason that 
we again make an urgent claim on the purses of the generous and ask 
you to give of your plenty to these outcasts of this the greatest city in the 
world. No matter how trifling the sum may be—and few people are so 
poor that a shilling or two or even more will seriously be missed—we shall 
gratefully acknowledge it. For even the smallest sum will bring a few 
hours’ happiness into the lives of our poor brothers and sisters. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS| 
ROSS’ NEW STEREO PRISM BINOCULARS. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 
Powers—6, 8, 10, or 12 times. 
Send for Ross’ 1912 List. 
PRICES from £6 10 O. 


ROSS’ OPERA GLASSES 
from £2 2s. 
Celebrated TELESCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Lenses, 
CAMERAS and OUTFITS. 


Illustrated Catalogues free by Post. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT 111, New Bond Street, W. 


ROSS, Ltd. TO H.M. THE KING. 31, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Optical Works—Clapham Common, S.W., LONDON. 


ALLEN - BROWN’S 


English Violet Preparations and Novelties 


FOR XMAS PRESENTS 


THE SEASON’S NOVELTY. 


ALLEN-BROWN’S 


MOTOR TOILET GASE. 


A most useful present. 


The case is well made and covered wth padded 
limp leather in a rich violet shade, and lined with 
silk as illustration. 
All the fittings are of the finest quality imitation ivory. 
The case contains :— 
A Comb. Hand-Glass. 
English Violet Foam for the skin. 

” + Soap. 

», Toilet Powder with Puff. 

a » Water Softener. 
Allen-Brown's Papier Violette. 
Assorted Invisible Hair Pins. 


Price complete, 18/6 post free. 


ALLEN - BROWN’S 
GUINEA HAMPER 


of English Violet Preparations. 


CONTAINS—1 Bottle of Perfume, 1 Tin 
of Bath Salt, 1 Box of Shampoo Powders, 
1 Book of Papier Violette, 1 Bottle of 
Foam, 1 Box of Toilet Powder, 1 Box con- 
taining 3 large Tablets of Soap, 2 Boxes 
containing 4 Slip Sachets (2 mauve and 
2 white), 1 Flat Sachet, 1 Visitor's 
Tablet of Soap, 4 Purse Sachets. 

1 The whole carefully packed in a 
, strong and useful Violet Hamper. 


Price 21/= post free. 
Also smaller hamper at 10/6. 


Other Specialities include Sachets of all Kinds, Glove and 
Handkerchief Gases, Veil Rolls, and many novelties. 


Write for Dainty Xmas List, post free. 


misses ALLEN - BROWN, F-RHS. HENFIELD, SUSSEX. 


By Special 


Appointment the King. 


COOPER’S | 


“OXFORD ” 
MARMALADE 


“The Autocrat of Table Preserves.’’ 


Take regularly the “ Allenburys” Diet. It is most easy of 
assimilation, increasing vitality and diminishing fatigue. 
It restores the impaired digestion and gives tone to the 
whole system. 

Prepared from pure rich milk and whole wheat combined in a 
partially pre-digested form, the “ Allenburys” Diet is a com- 
plete food, and is valuable alike for the Invalid and Robust. 


Made in a Minute—add boiling water only. 


Balj 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., Lombard Street, London. 
SS) Ssh) SS 


see one 


BUY IT! 


There will be no 
reprint. 


ONLY A FEW 
LEFT. 
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One Shilling net. 
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